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“Good-bye, Sweetheart!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Autor or “ CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETO. 


NIGHT. 


“Goon night, good sleep, good rest from sorrow, 
To these that shall not have good morrow ; 
Ye gods, be gentle to all these. 
Nay, if death be not, how shall they be ? 
Nay, is there help in heaven? it may be 
All things and lords of things shall cease.” 


Cuarter I. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS, 


FTER Life’s little hot day, comes Death’s long cool night; 
whether of the two is the pleasanter? Well, we shall know 
anon. Oh! patient friends, you have come with me so far, come with 
me yet a little further. I will not keep you long. Already the 
shadows stretch themselves ; the faint-coloured even cometh. Summer 
is here again—early summer, early June, as when first, oh reader, 
you and I met and panted together through the “endless days,” when 
even night brought not darkness. Down in England, the meadows 
have a lilac tinge over them, from the ripe heavy-headed grasses, and 
the horse-chestnut flower’s spikes have changed into little prickly 
green balls. But we are not in England, oh reader, you andI; we 
are in Switzerland, in the high cold valley of the Engadin. 
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WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


We are at the end of our day’s journey, have stiffly descended from 
the huge dusty carriage in which we have crampedly sat all the long 
and shining day. ‘l'o-morrow we shall reach our final destination, Pont- 
resina. Meanwhile here we are, up among the mountains, the tor- 
rents, the pines, at this loveliest village of Bergun. An hour has 
passed since our arrival, and we have dined, if you can apply that 
sacred word to the empty form of tapping with our knives a black 
boned chicken’s skeleton, and sipping a nauseous wine of the country, 
black as Tartarus, and with a flavour that is agreeably compounded of 
pills, slate-pencil, and ink. There is no denying—degrading as it is 
to the supremacy of mind over body—that a bad dinner has a de- 
pressing effect. Not one of us three but feels cross and empty. 
Sylvia tries to sit upon a hard-bottomed, straight-backed chair, as if 
it were one of her own padded easy ones, and fails. Lenore stalks 
to the window and looks over the balcony. I think that people 
grow after they are thought grown up, oftener than is usually sup- 
posed. Lenore has certainly grown within the last six months, or 
perhaps it is only her loss of flesh that gives her such a tall look. She 
used to have a good deal of the shapely solidity that constitutes a 
person's claim to be a fine woman—rather a butcher's term of 
commendation, at best ;—shapely she must always be, but fine she is 
no longer ; only very slender and willowy. I pick up the visitors’ 
book, read the dreary waggeries, the lame rhymes, the consequential 
commendations of bed and ‘board. I come to the last entry : 


“ Mr. Tomkins, London. 
“Mrs. Tomkins, 
“Miss Tomkins, _,, 
“Miss L. Tomkins, ,, 
“Mr. J. T. Tomkins, ,, 
“ Miss Harris, - 


“ Exceedingly pleased with the accommodation at this hotel—the 
attendance excellent, rooms most clean, and food better than at any 
other hotel in the Engadin.” 


” 


I read this aloud. “There is a prospect for us!” 

“ You are not serious?” cries Sylvia, starting upright in her chair, 
and opening eyes as round as marbles in unaffected dismay. “ That is 
not really there! You are only joking !” 

* Read for yourself,’ I answer, handing the book to her, while I 
joined our junior in the window. Well, one must send all appetite to 
one’s eyes; there is at least plenty of food for them. The pearly 
evening sky, cut by the cold lilac peaks; the mountains, that wear 
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always round their waist and feet a girdle of great pincs; a sombre 
army—rising, pointed top above pointed top, in their endless fadeless 
green; the rough torrent course, that furrows the hill’s face, like the 
traces of a tearful agony ; an evening glimmer of meadow flowers; a 
flash of bright water. And right under us the little village street, the 
deep-roofed low houses, the tiny casements, out of which the lavish 
pinks and flowered picotees are hanging; the queer sententious in- 
scription on the chalet nearest us: 


“Das Havs ster 1n Gorres Hann, 
JAN PEpDER GnriGcorr 
Bin Ich GENAND.” 


And is not that Jan Peder himself, sitting outside, on a log of wood ? 
He is old and withered, and very much the worse for wear. 

Insensibly I begin to forget the void feeling that ruffled my temper 
five minutes ago, as I listen to the soothing drip, drip, of the two- 
spouted pump, that is always pouring into a wooden trough. The 
pump seems to be the rendezvous of the village ; the leisurely chatter, 
in this odd mongrel Romansch tongue, rises soft and subdued to our 
ears. A tinkling of slow bells, as a herd of lovely smoke-coloured 
cows come slowly treading down the street, and stoop their sleek necks 
to drink. If one could see the inside of these folks’ lives no doubt 
one would find that they were as basely grovelling as those of our own 
lower orders—lives probably brightened only by garlic and beer ; but 
looking now at the outside of them, on this quiet purple evening, it 
seems as if one had come upon a little sudden patch of old-world 
innocent Arcadia. 

“T wish that Jan Peder Gregori would go indoors,” says Lenore, 
gravely ; “it must be very bad for him, being out so late.” 

“There must be some one here besides us,” I say, leaning over the 
balcony, and pointing to a second and smaller dusty carriage, drawn 
up behind our great lumbering ark. 

“A man, too,” says Lenore, with lazy interest, “if a portmanteau 
be a sufficient proof of masculinity.” 

“Tt is such a bran-new one, too,” continue I, laughing, “that he 
must be either a just-married man, or a man just about to be married.” 

“Who was it said that a new flannel petticoat was an infallible 
sign of a bride ?” asks Lenore, languidly. ‘“ Does the same hold good 
of men and portmanteaus? I wish we could see his initials, but the 
hat-box hides them. 

“Now that I think of it,” I say meditatively, “I have a vision of 
having seen vestiges of food on that table in the corner ; let us make 
Kolb find out who he is, for by his luggage, I feel sure that he is au 
Englishman.” 

Tam right. An Englishman he is, name unknown ; he has come 
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down from St. Moritz, and is on his homeward road; he is to set off 
at cock-crow to-morrow, and he went out walking only five minutes 
before our arrival. This is all the information we obtain, all the food 
we get to keep alive our faint and flagging interest. 

“Do you mean to stay fustily indoors all evening ?” asks Lenore 
presently, with a yawn, “because I do not. I am sick of Jan Peder, 
and the pump, and the goats; I shall go and eaplore, like Mrs. Elton 
in ‘ Emma.’ ” 

“Do not!” cry I, hastily and dissuasively. “ You know that going 
out when the dew is falling always brings on your cough.” 

“ Pooh !” replies she, lightly. “ What matter if itdoes ? Iam going 
to set up such a stock of strength at Pontresina that it would bea 
thousand pities not to be a little worse before I get there.” 

“ At least put on your” —— I begin, but she interrupts me. 

“ Did you ever know me to take advice in all your life ?” she asks, 
with a petulant gesture. “I should not wonder if I met our unknown 
friend of the new portmanteau; I am not sure that I am not going to 
look for him. Aw revoir !” 

“TI gaze after her and sigh, with a line of ‘ Elaine’ running in my 


head— 
“ Being so very wilful, you must go.” 


Cuapter IT. 
“There cannot be a pinch in death more sharp than this is.” 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Arter all she puts a shawl over her head; it is not a very thick one, 
but neither is the mountain air very keen on this softly-creeping 
smmmer night. It is red, and the old men and the women sitting in 
the doorways of the dark little houses stare at it admiringly. She 
passes amongst them quickly—past the rickety little wooden bal- 
conies, the piles of firewood, the numberless odd little casements, like 
windows in a doll’s house—it is not them that she wants—till, at a 
sudden turn, the village is behind her, out of sight—the laughing, 
leisurely, chattering village—and the river that she sought is before 
her. <A great bold hill-shoulder rises in front of her against the dark 
night-sky, and beside her the river boils and maddens along in riotous 
white play; it is so swift that the eye cannot follow it; it tosses high 
its cold spray, and cries exultingly, “Oh snow! I am as white as 
you.” Nobody sees her—she is all alone ; even the broad-faced moon 
has not yet looked in silver and pearl over the hill. When onc is 
alone one does many foolish things. Lenore throws herself on her 
knees on a flat stone close to the brink—dashed, indeed, by the 
stream’s stormy white dust—and speaks out loud to it: 
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“Oh, good, kind little river! will you drown memory for me ?—will 
you drown Paul ?” 

Lenore is not always thinking of Paul; sometimes for almosta day 
she forgets him; but, long as it is since he cast her off, and short as 
was the time during which she possessed him, the impulse still holds 
her, on seeing any beautiful thing, to say, “I will show it to Paul ;” 
on hearing any witty thing, “I will tell it to Paul.” Paul wasa 
cros3 fellow, cruel and cold, as she sometimes tells herself; but he 
would have loved this mad river, biting and ravening with fierce 
foam-teeth against the dark boulders that lie in its bed, and crying 
violently to them, “ Let me pass!” If he were here now, among the 
yellow trefoil, his arm round her waist and her head on his shoulder! 
—they two standing, in a dumb ecstasy, with only the larches waving 
their green plumes above their heads, and the water's endless restless 
roar, that ceases not day nor night, January nor June, making a loud 
hubbub at their feet—alone with the river, the mountains, and God! 
She can almost feel his arm; she turns her eyes to look up into his, 
but then the dream flies ; there are no kind eyes to look into—there 
is no Paul—none! 

She starts up hastily, and hurries on. The gorge narrows; there 
is only room for her and for the river—the panting fury of the stream. 
“Qh river! you take my breath away. ‘Tarry a little; 1 cannot 
keep up with you!” But the river makes answer: “I cannot tarry ; 
I have an errand unto the great grey sea.” On and on, on and on she 
saunters, not heeding how far nor whither, until at length she comes 
to a slight hand-bridge of planks, that gives and vibrates beneath her. 
There she stands, and leans over the slender railing, gazing, with eyes 
that try in vain to keep up with it, at the swirling torrent. The 
evening is both darkening and lightening: darkening, for the sun is 
gone further and further away ; lightening, for the moon is coming— 
yea, come. Already she has washed the hills’ faces with her cool silver 
flood: now her pearl-white feet have reached—have lightly trodden 
on the water—the wonderful water! Can it be all the same—the 
same when it lies in opal sleep, and when it plunges against and 
angrily smites its drenched rocks? If one had but some one—some 
dear person—to show it all to! 

After crossing the bridge the path she has hitherto followed takes a 
sharp turning round the spur of a hill, and is immediately lost to 
sight. As she stands, still leaning over the rickety hand-rail, and 
watching the moon-coloured bubbles, she hears a footstep coming along 
this unseen path. It is growing late; the moon is rising high; this 
place is inconceivably lonely. Her first impulse is to turn and run 
homewards, but her second contradicts it. Why should she stir? 
Bah! it is probably some innocent rough peasant, clumping home to 
bed in his deep-eaved chalet. He will stare at her cloak, and probably 
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give. her a Romansch “ good-night,” to which she will be puzzled to 
respond; so she stays. Nearer and nearer comes the footstep, and 
her heart beats a trifle quicker than its wont. Her eyes are fixed on 
the corner which will give to view the owner of this slow and inter- 
mittent tread. Here he comes, out of the rock-shadow into the light! 
He is not a peasant! He is—surely, he is an Englishman! He is 
—Puul! Oh, God in heaven! it cannot be! Men dress so much 
alike—there is such a deceptive resemblance between all the men of a 
class at a little distance. He comes a step or two nearer, then stops 
and looks upwards. The moon shines down full and white on his 
upturned face—the honest, shrewd face, that is neither gentle nor 
beautiful. She sees his cool calm eyes glitter in the moonbeams. He 
is carelessly dressed, without any necktie. His strong throat rises 
bare and muscular, and his hands are buried deep in the pockets of 
the old Dinan shooting jacket. Do you think that she faints or 
topples over into the water, or screams or laughs hysterically, or calls 
out loud? Not she! She only stands still, with one slight hand 
hard grasping the hand-rail, and with a heart whose loud pulsations 
drown the voice of the triumphant foamy stream, waiting for her 
heaven to come to her. Has Death let her slip by him, having seen 
her bitter pain? Is she already in the blessed land? Paul is so 
busy moon-gazing that he is close to her—his ‘foot is upon the plank 
—before he perceives her. Then he jumps almost out of his clothes 
—out of his Dinan shooting jacket—out of his skin. 

“ Lenore!!!” 

She could not have cried “ Paul!” in answer if you had offered her 
all the kingdoms of the world as a bribe. He stoops his tall head till 
his eager face is close to hers; he stares hard into her eyes ; he even 
stretches out his hand and touches her red cloak to assure himself 
that she is real. Yes, it is no ghost-woman ; it is a real Lenore, with 
a face much paler, indeed, than the Lenore he remembers—a face 
grave with the gravity of intense emotion, touched with the trouble 
of overpowering wonder—that is looking .back at him with wide and 
lovely eyes. 

“God Almighty ! who would have thought of seeing yow here ?” 

In the accents of intense surprise it is difficult to ascertain the 
presence or absence of joy or sorrow. One would be puzzled to say 
whether Paul were very glad or very grieved at this meeting at the 
world’s end with his old love. 

Lenore !—cs at Lenore ?” (again narrowly scanning her white and 
quivering face.) ‘“ How, in the name of wonder, did you come here ?” 

t is stupid to be so tongueless, is not it ?—standing dumb, with 
hanging head, like a child playing at being shy. But she seems to 
have lost the art of framing words. 

“ Will not you speak to me?” he continues, with an eager hesita- 
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tion, mistaking the cause of her speechlessness; “ will not you shake 
hands with me ?” 

She puts out her hand in a moment: does he feel how it is shaking 
as it lies in his cool clasp ? 

“You—you—are not alone here ?” (involuntarily glancing at her 
left hand). “ You are with—with” 

“No, I am not alone,” she answers, speaking every word very slowly 
and carefully, as if not quite sure whether the right words would 
come ; “Jemima and Sylvia” 

“Jemima!” he says, pronouncing the word, with a lingering 
emphasis, as if it carried him back into memory, and smiling rather 
pensively. 

Both are silent for a few moments ;—only two voices are heard: the 
river’s loud hoarse one, as it keeps calling always to the rocks and the 
dumb green pines, and the grasshopper’s sharp and shrill—and infi- 
nitely content. If it could but last for ever! They two standing on 
that narrow bridge, on a sheet of silver, the river—all silver, too— 
tearing and roaring below them ; the larches softly tossing their small 
green feathers ; the unsleeping grasshopper singing his pleasant song ; 
and they two looking kindly into each others eyes. But when could 
one ever say to any happy moment, as Joshua said to the docile sun, 
“Stand thou still”? He will not stand still; he could not if he 
would ; he is jostled away by his pushing younger brothers. 

“How often I have wondered whether I should ever meet you 
again,” says Paul, presently, with a long sigh; “ after all, the world 
is small—and if 1 did, where and how? Certainly, this is the last 
place that ever would have entered my head; and yet, only five 
minutes ago I was thinking of you.” 

“ Were you ?” she says, softly, while her eyes shine gently back at 
him, like beautifullest dew-wet flowers through happy tears ! 

“You have forgiven me?” he says, anxiously catching hold of her 
other hand, and holding both in the same loose friendly clasp in which 
he had before held the one. “ We are friends, are not we? At 
peace ?” 

She has no hands to hide her face; she cannot hinder him from 
seeing how her drooped eyes brim over—how the heavy great tears 
are rolling down over her smart scarlet cloak. In the tender gentle- 
ness of her small wet face there is not much war. 

“Do not ery,” he says, looking surprised and miserable, as a man 
always does, when a woman unexpectedly weeps. ‘‘ What is there to 
ery about? I am not” (smiling rather awkwardly) “ going to scold 
you, this time. You know I always was a good hand at lecturing, 
was not I? Often and often since I have wished that I had not been 
quite such a good one. . . . I can hardly believe that it 7s you,” he 
says, after a pause, again interrupting the river's and the grasshoppers’ 
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duet. ‘“ What have you been doing to yourself? Somehow you are 
different. You are too old to grow, I suppose ; people do not grow at 
nineteen ; but-—but—surely you are thinner than you used to be! 
Have you been ill? Are you ill now ?” 

“Not very,” she answers, lightly, “ anybody else would have made 
a trifle of it, but you know I always make the most of things, and I 
have not much of a constitution—so they tell me.” 

He does not ask any other question for the moment. 

“For my part, 1 am glad,” she continues, with a restless laugh. 
“T never could see what use a good constitution was to anyone, 
except to make them suffer more, and die harder when their time 
came.” 

“I suppose you have been threatening to break a bloodvessel 
again,” he says, with a smiling allusion to what she had told him on 
one of the earliest days of their acquaintance. “Good God ! ! can that 
be only a year ago! r 

“Only a year!” she echoes, dreamily. “ But a year is a long time.” 

“You are pale, too,” he says, proceeding with his scrutiny ; “are 
you always pale now? ‘The only time that I remember you as pale 
as you are now was that night when I upset you into the Rance! 
How wet you were! How the water dripped from your long hair! I 
did not believe till then that women really had such long hair. I can 
see you now!” His grey eyes look kind and almost wistful as he thus 
travels back into the pretty dead past. 

“Can you ?” she says, almost inaudibly. 

“Tt was all a mistake, I suppose,” he continues, sighing, “a 
blunder—a bungle—but it was pleasant while it lasted, was not it ?” 

She cannot speak for tears. 

“Lenore,” he says, after another silence, in a tone of stronger 
excitement than any that he has yet used, “I am going to tell you 
something. Often and often I have wondered whether I should ever 
have the chance of telling you. Sometimes I have wished that I 
should, and sometimes I have hoped that I should not. It does not 
much matter what you think of me now, one way or another, but I 
do not think that it will improve your opinion of either my wisdom or 
my humility. Do you remember that last letter you sent me ?” 

She is not pale now ; he cannot accuse her of it. No rose in any 
midsummer garden was ever so red; and her streaming eyes flash in 
the mild moonlight with the old angry spirit. Is he going to twit 
her with that poor little overture that miscarried so piteously ? 

“I did not believe in it,” he goes on, still in hot excitement. “I 
was sore and mad from your galling bitter words. Lenore” (almost 
entreatingly), “why do you let your tongue cut like a knife? I 
thought it was only a flirting manceuvre to get me back and make a 
fool of me a second time. I hate being made a fool of! Nobody had 
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ever taken the trouble to do it before. I hate being trodden upon. 
I like to walk upright and go my own way.” 

“ Well 2” 

“You remember the answer I sent—I hope you burnt it—I am 
not proud of it,” reddening through all his sun tan. Well, when it 
was gone I read your letter over again, and by dint of poring over it 
line by line I grew to think that there was a true ring in it. Lenore, 
it was very clever of you! I do not know how you managed to get 
that true ring. I began to think of—of—the dear old time” (his 
voice, though he is a man, shakes a little). “I began—you will laugh 
at me for thinking of such a trifle at such a moment—to remember 
the old blue gown and Huelgoat.” 

She turns away and leans over the bridge; and unseen by him, 
unseen by anyone, her tears hotly drop into the cold river and are 
swallowed by it. 

“T recollected things you used to say,” he continues, with a pensive 
smile, given rather to the past than the present. “You had such 
a pretty fond way of saying things—well” (dashing his hand across 
his forehead, and abruptly changing his tone) “the upshot of it was 
that I resolved to ask you to—to—to—kiss and make friends in short 
—I suppose one may as well word it in that childish way as any 
other. I had even” (beginning to laugh harshly, for one’s laughs at 
one’s own expense are rarely melodious,) “ got a new pen, squared my 
elbows, and sat down to write to you.” She is trembling all over, and 
panting, as one breathless from a long race. 

“Why did not you?—why did not you?” she cries, with almost a 
wail. 

“ Why did not I?” he repeats, looking at her with unfeigned asto- 
nishment. “I wonder at your asking that. Why? Because at that 
very moment, not a week after you had composed that triumph of 
pathos” (with a bitter sneer), “ I heard of your engagement to Scrope. 
I saw how much the ¢rue ving was worth then; I believe I laughed. 
There is always something to be thankful for, and I was heartily 
thankful that 1 had not written. There is no use in eating more dirt 
than one can help in this world, is there ?” 

“But I am not engaged now!” she cries passionately. “I can 
hardly believe that I ever was really; people exaggerate things so in 
the telling. I think it was always more play than earnest.” 

“ More play than earnest!’ he repeats, in utter and blank asto- 
nishment. ‘* Why, I understood that the wedding day had come— 
that you were all dressed—and that it was only put off on account of 
your having been taken suddenly ill!” 

“Yes,” she answers incoherently ; “thank God I was ill, very ill; 
that was what saved me! Thank God! Thank God!” 

“Saved you!” he repeats, looking at her with unlimited wonder ; 
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“How do you mean? Surely it was your own doing? It was only 
put off, was not it ?—it is still to be?” 

“Never! never!” she cries wildly. ‘ Who can have told you such 
things? It was all a farce from beginning to end; it never was any- 
thing serious. I—I—think I must have been a little off my head.” 

“ And you are not engaged to Scrope ?” (with an accent of extreme 
surprise). 

“ Not I,” she answers vehemently ; “do not suggest anything so 
dreadful.” 

“ Nor to any one else ?” 

“ Any one else!” she echoes scornfully. “To whom else should I 
be? Must I always be engaged to some one ?” 

Now that it is all clear between them, now that all clouds of miscon- 
ception have been swept away, now that they are all alone here in the 
moonlight, surely he will take her in his arms. Her head will resi 
on the shoulder of the old jacket, where it has so often confidently 
lain before. But he only turns away with something like a curse, 
and says, half under his breath, “God! what lies people tell!” A 
silence. When next Paul speaks it is in aconstrained and sedulously 
governed voice. 

“T did not bless either you or him that day, I can tell you—not 
that that did you much harm; but this was quite at the first, 
quite. When a thing has sense and justice in it one soon gives 
up kicking against it. I have long given up kicking against this; 
I have grown so wise” (laughing nervously), “that 1 acquiesce in it 
contentedly.” 

“Do you?” she says, and her throat seems to have grown suddenly 
dry, and to send forth only harsh and ugly sounds. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps—you will come round to him yet,” says Paul, 
speaking with a very white face, and a tremor in his deep voice, “in 
time, you know; time does surprising things—things that one would 
not believe! You—you—might do worse. 

A fiery searing pain goes through her heart. 

“You are very good,” she says, while the flame of her hot eyes 
dries her tears, “ but I really do not see what business it is of yours.” 

“None,” he answers, almost humbly; “none! I beg your pardon 
for having said it, but you know you consented just now that we 
should be friends, and friends may take an interest in each other's 
future, may not they ?” 

She does not answer; she is listening to the grasshopper—his 
sharp treble song seems to have grown very dismal all of a sudden. 

“Lenore,” cries the other impulsively, again catching her small 
hands, “before we say anything more, let me tel! you—I inust tell 
you—about—about—my future.” 


* Well?” 
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Her eyes, dry now, achingly dry, are staring back at him, wild 
with an unnamed fear.” 

“ My people have been up at St. Moritz,” he says, going on rapidly 
with his story, “so have I, for the last two months; I am hurrying 
home now as fast as I can, to get things straight. 1 am going— 
perhaps you have heard it already—I am going to be married.” 

When one receives a mortal blow, sometimes one does not feel much 
pain at the first—so they tell me; one is only stunned. I do not 
think that Lenore feels much pain, only her wits go a woolgathering. 
Not for long, however. Even though one is lightheaded from ex- 
tremest agony, one has still the womanly instinct to draw a decent 
cloak over one’s ugly yawning wounds. Not much more than the 
usual interval between question and answer has elapsed, before some 
one—some kind spirit, 1 think, who has crept inside her cold and 
quivering body—speaks in almost Lenore’s voice—speaks with a stiff 
little smile : 

“To your cousin ?” 

“ Yes, to my cousin.” 

A little trifling pause, that would not be noticed, so short is it, in 
any ordinary conversation ; a pause, during which Lenore is fighting 
more fiercely than ever the typical lioness fought for her whelps— 
fighting for a voice, for a laugh, for civil careless words ; and he or she 
who in one of these mortal battles fights strongly, with heart and 
soul, with decency and self-respect on his or her side, mostly over- 
comes. Only it takes a great deal of lint to heal the wounds after- 
wards. Lenore overcomes. But the victory is hardly complete; she 
cannot let him see her face. She leans over the bridge side, as she 
leant five minutes ago to hide her happy tears; but there are no 
tears to hide now. 

“The ideal girl!’ she says, with a sort of laugh. “The woman 
with eyes like a shot partridge’s—rather dull, but very loving! You 
see I remember all about her.” 

Paul does not speak; he also leans over the bridge, and there is 
not much of the triumphant bridegroom in the eyes that are idly fixed 
on a pointed rock, grey, and shining with wet moonbeams, which 
every minute the stream deluges. 

“ Tf you remember, I always prophesied it,” says the girl, feeling 
her words come more readily ; “only, like Cassandra, nobody believed 
my prophecies.” 

“Why did you prophesy it?” he asks almost angrily. “There -as 
ho sense in such a prophecy—no ground for it. There was not such 
a thought in anyone’s head—no, nor ever would have 

He stops suddenly. She does not speak, only she shakes her head 
gently. Her wits have come quite back; she has buried the pain in 
a shallow hole, out of sight, for the moment. When this is over— 
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when he is gone—it will shake off the light covering of its temporary 
grave, and rise up like a giant. Then again she will have to fight; 
but now for the moment she has won a most numb quiet. 

“Why do you shake your head ?” he asks abruptly. “ Does it mean 
that you do not believe me? At least in the old time you used to 
give me credit for speaking truth—sometimes too much truth to please 
you; why should I deceive you now ?—now that no word that either 
you or I could speak could bring us one jot nearer each other ?” 

Still she only leans her arms on the rail of the bridge—leans 
heavily on it—and her drooped head sinks low down. 

“When was it that you prophesied it ?” he asks almost in a whisper, 
coming nearer her. “ Was it at Huelgoat, or at Chateaubriand’s 
tomb, as we stood and watched the waves and the seagulls? If you 
did, I compliment you; you were indeed far-seeing.” (No answer.) 
“J never was one to care violently for anybody—never. The game 
never seemed to me worth the candle. It does not sound well, but I 
had always liked myself best; but—somehow I like to say it now, 
though there is not much sense in it (shake your head as much as you 
please)—but, before God, I did care for you beyond measure in my 
way—it was not a very pleasant way—only I tried my best to hide it. 
I knew your amiable peculiarity of never valuing what you could get; 
but I did love you—I did—I did!” (ising into an emphasis and 
excitement most unlike him as he ends.) 

“ Did you,” she says faintly, a little spark of animation coming into 
her face and into her dull eyes. “I thought you liked me ; afterwards 
they all said you did not.” 

“Well, I love no one beyond measure now, I suppose,” he says 
hastily, pushing the hair off his forehead with a cross and jerky move- 
ment. “My affections are quite within bounds—well in hand” 
(smiling ironically). ‘The other was the pleasantest while it lasted, 
but no doubt this is the healthier state.” (Still silence.) “It is 
much better as it is,” he says presently, speaking vehemently, and as 
if more with a view to convincing himself than her. “If we had 
married then, how we should have hated each other by now! Did 
we ever look at anything from the same point of view ?—and you are 
not a woman to be shaped to a husband's liking. Good God! how I 
laughed at that idiot West’s notion of moulding you! You would not 
have given in, neither should I. Yes, we should have been miserable.” 

“ Miserable—yes, miserable—most miserable,” she echoes very 
slowly and mechanically ; but whether she applies the word to the 
hypothetical case he puts, or to her own actual one, is not clear even 
to herself. 

“ You agree with me ?” he says sharply, as if not much gratified by 
the discovery of her acquiescence. “Of course! I knew you did. 
Yes, it is better for both of us; specially better for you.” 
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“Much better,” she says, speaking with an immense effort, and even 
accomplishing a laugh. “As you say, when did we ever look at any- 
thing from the same point of view, even during the short time we 
were together ?—how short! how short!” (uttering the words ina 
a dragging, dreary way.) “Hardly a day passed that we did not 
quarrel. Yes, it was pleasant at the time—gquzte pleasant. I suppose 
that your—your—cousin” (with a tight, strained smile) “will not 
mind my allowing that, will she? But no doubt we shall both do 
better—I, as you say, especially.” 

A little pause. 

“Do you remember,” he says suddenly, “ that day at St. Malo; 
how I” 

She interrupts. “I remember nothing,” she says firmly, though 
her pale lips tremble. “I have the worst memory in the world.” He 
looks mortified, and relapses into silence. ‘Tell me,” she says pre- 
sently, with a nervous excitement in her manner, “tell me all about 
yourself ; that is much more interesting. When is it to be—what 
day exactly? I should like to think of you, you know—to drink 
your health, and” (laughing hysterically) “ I suppose I ought to send 
you a present, ought not I?” 

“or God’s sake, do not !” he cries hastily, “ unless you can send 
me your bad memory ; I should thank you for that.” 

“You never quarrel with her, I suppose ?’ continues the girl, 
drawing strength even from the very intensity of her own misery to 
speak collectedly, and even smilingly. “It is all smooth sailing, like 
a boat on a duck-pond! No doubt you can mould her, like a piece of 
clay, into whatever shape you like.” 

Paul reddens. “She is a good girl,” he says moodily ; “and when 
I am away from you I know that I shall be happy with her—at least ” 
(sighing heavily) ‘I ought to be; at all events, I shall have peace— 
that is something. All my life before I met you I thought it was 
everything.” (After a pause) “ Thank God she does not know how 
to sneer.” 

“ And when is it to be ?” she asks, still smiling; “ you know you 
have not told me; tell me. I wish to know the day—the very day.” 

“Tmmediately,” he says, feverishly ; “the sooner the better. What 
is there to wait for ?” 

“Well, I will think of you,” she says, commanding her voice with 
great difficulty, and stretching out her trembling hand kindly to him; 
“yes, I will—that is ” (breaking into an unsteady laugh), “ if—if—I 
do not forget.” 

“Do nothing of the kind,” he cries, roughly pressing the slender 
cold fingers; “neither then nor ever! Let us make a compact never 
to think of each other again. What pleasant thoughts can we have 
of one another? Least of all, think of mc on that day,” he continues 
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after an interval, speaking with the signs of strong excitement. “I 
ask it of you as a favour; if your face comes between me and the 
parson” (laughing harshly) “I shall not be very ready with my 
responses! Let me have one good look at you!” (after another 
pause, while his breath comes quick and short) “just one. It would 
be a pity quite to forget the face of the handsomest woman one ever 
knew, would not it? There!—There!” There is the pallor of a mad 
longing on his cold shrewd face, as he stands staring and stammering 
in the moonlight. “Good-bye, lovely eyes!” he says, in a hoarse 
whisper ; “‘ good-bye, lovely lips! you gave me no peace while I had 
you ; but, yet I wish—oh God! how I wish——” 

He stops abruptly. His mad fond words have brought back the 
solace of all the sorrowful to her smarting eyes; they are shining 
with the soft dimness of tender tears, as they grow to his harsh and 
altered face. 

* Wish nothing,” she says, gently. “I have wished many things 
in my time—that you were dead; that I myself were ; that one could 
have things twice over, or not at all—but you see they have none of 
them come true.” 

“Let me, at least, wish one thing,” he cries, violently. ‘ Whether 
you let me, or no, I will wish it! I will pray, and urgently entreat 
God for it—that this—this hell, that is just half a step off heaven, 
may not come over again! Lenore, pretty Lenore, what ill-luck makes 
us both live in England? What security have we that we shall not 
come across each other again, and yet again, and yet again ?” 

“There is not much danger,” she says, calmly, “at least, not yet 
awhile; we are not going home; we are going up to Pontresina for 
many months—for all the summer.” 

“To, Pontresina ?” he exclaims, brusquely. ‘‘ What are you going 
there for? Health or pleasure? Not health surely ?” peering at her 
again with an anxious suspicion. 

“Partly,” she answers; and then trying to speak lightly and 
merrily, “I suppose being over-lively and over-amused wears one out 
as much as over-work or over-grief ; I was so gay last winter—so gay 
—that I danced all the flesh off my bones.” 

He makes no comment on this announcement. 

*T am going to lay up such a store of strength against next 
winter,’ she continues, laughing almost loudly, “for I mean to be 
gayer than ever then—gayer than ever.” 

The contrast between the words she is uttering and the black 
devastation that is laying waste her soul, strikes her with such bitter 
force that she turns away sharply. 

“Do you?” he says, fiercely. ‘“Idare say! What is it to me? 
Why do you tell me *” 

Higher and higher the fair broad moon has been sailing ; she has 
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reached her zenith; now, nothing escapes her ; every larch feather, 
every yeasty crown of froth, every daisy and fine grass blade, she has 
daintily washed. 

“T am going,” Paul says, with rough suddenness. “ What am I 
waiting for? Can youtell me that? If I stayed here all to-night and 
to-morrow, and the night after, what would be changed? This vile 
stream would still be thundering on, and we should still be standing 
here, eating our hearts out with longing for things that, if we had 
them, would not give us content.” 

“Yes,” she says, and her own pretty womanly voice is almost as 
harsh as his, “go! Who is keeping you?” 

His face is white—so white—with the pallor of unwilling passion, 
and he is trembling all over. ‘“ And must I leave you here, all alone 


in this desolate place ?” he asks, in a husky whisper ; “all alone, as I 
found you ?” 


And she echoes, “ All alone!” 

“You are not frightened ?” 

Again she laughs, though the muscles about her face seem tight 
and stiff. “ What should I be frightened at ?” 

Their hands are interlocked, and their eyes are fixed on each other’s 
faces. 

“This is the third time we have said ‘ Good-bye,’” he says, indis- 
tinctly. “The last was bad enough, but for my part, I liked it better 
than this; and the first—Lenore, do you remember the first on the 
steamboat at St. Malo ?” 

“T remember nothing,” she says, breaking out into impetuous 
passion, while the blood runs headlong to her cheeks. ‘ How many 
times must I tell you that it is an uwccursed word? I have torn it out 
of my vocabulary! I always look on—on—now” (speaking fever- 
ishly). ‘Surely there must be something pleasant ahead somewhere 
—somewhere !” 

“Perhaps,” he says, gloomily ; “but one thing I am sure of—oh 
Lenore, you are sure of it, too—and that is, that there is nothing so 
pleasant ahead as what we have left behind !” 

These are his last words. 


Cuapter III. 


WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


And now we have done with Bergun; in all probability we shall see 
its little eaves and deep doll’s-house windows never again. How 
happily might one (one is not equivalent to I here) spend a honey- 
moon among its rocks, and pine-slopes, and flowered fields, always 
supposing that one had brought one’s own food with one. I confess 
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to an opinion that the chicken’s black skeleton, and the untold nau- 
seousness of the Sasseila, would cool the ardour of the warmest pair 
that ever yawned and fondled through the conventional month. We are 
still, however, in the foodless land of the Engadin ; we have reached 
Pontresina. Itisa long name, is not it? But the name is longer than 
the place; it is only a cluster of houses, white as the defacer of all 
beauty, whitewash, can make them. If I had had the world’s reins in 
my hand I would have put him that invented whitewash to even a 
feller death than that which I would have inflicted on the twin demons 
who brought up gunpowder and electricity from hell’s lowest pit. At 
the foot of a long stern hill the village humbly crouches, while round 
it stand a silent solemn conclave of great mountains—white snow 
spires reaching heavenwards—God’s church steeples ; while far off, a 
grey-green glacier dimly shines. Oh mighty mountains, you coldly 
awe me with your 


“ aloof and loveless permanence.” 


The trees cluster in the valley, but the great hills stand bare-headed 
before God. Here we are at the little hotel ‘ De la Croix Blanche; 
having taken root among the whitewash. We have been here a week, 
and we have yawned a good deal. The season has hardly begun—at 
least for the English—and it has rained an infinity. We have even 
had the doubtful pleasure of seeing flakes of unseasonable snow. 
There are no books to be got, and we have exhausted our few Tauch- 
nitz novels. ‘To-day we have grown tired of our own sitting-room, 
and have strayed objectlessly up to the general salon at the top of the 
house. It is a bare light room, white-washed, of course. <A carpet 
would be pleasant to-day, but no rag of carpet is there; only aggres- 
sively clean squares of deal, intersected with red pine. There has 
been a wedding party in the house all day; their all-pervading din 
and to us incomprehensible Romansch mirth have had a large share 
in driving us upwards. It is afternoon now, and, thank God, they 
are gone. We have been standing out in the balcony, watching their 
departure, as they pack themselves into their shabby hooded car- 
riages, garlanded with dusty green wreaths. Yes, they are gone; 
the arm of each gawky youth, with ostentatious candour, clasping the 
solid waist of his maiden. Now that they are gone, Sylvia retires 
inside, grumbling and shivering. 

“Had not you better go in too?’ I say to Lenore; “it is very 
damp. You will never get well if you do not take more care of 
yourself.” 

“Why should I get well?” she says querulously. “I do not want 
to get well; what object in life should I have if I were well? Being 
ill is something to do. I can be interested in my symptoms and my 
tonics ; I would not be well for worlds.” 
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I look at her compassionately—at her sharpened profile; it is 
getting a look of pinched and suffering discontent. Where is its lovely 
debonair roundness? Alas! even since we left Bergun it has been 
slipping—oh, how quickly !—away. 

“You may get me a shawl if you like,” she says presently, “and a 
chair.” 

I re-enter the salon to fetch them. Sylvia is sitting with the land- 
lord’s book of dried plants before her, lamentably turning over the 
leaves. At the best of times nothing can be more melancholy than a 
dried flower—a colourless skeleton, without any likeness to itself. 
One ought to be in the best of spirits to look at such a collection as is 
now engaging Mrs. Prodgers’ slack attention. I return with the 
shawl—a heavy and warm one—and wrap it about my youngest 
sister, and then remain by her side, vacantly gazing at the view. 
The rain has ceased, but the clouds still hide the top of the glacier 
mountain; one tiny cloudlet has lost its way, and is wandering about 
near the hill foot, slowly evaporating, and losing its thin life. The 
balcony where we are is much higher than the opposite houses; it 
can look magnificently down on their roofs. They are a queer little 
row; not in a line at all, but each seeming to be shoving and elbow- 
ing its neighbour, in order to get forwardest; in the narrow street 
below a man is leaning against a doorpost, smoking a long pipe; 
another is sweeping’ the round stones of the pavement with a besom. 
How can one possibly get up any interest in either of them? 

“T do not think Kolb behaved quite honestly about this place,” says 
Sylvia’s voice, dolorously, from the interior ; “somehow one never can 
get foreigners to speak quite the truth—he certainly told me dis- 
tinctly, when I asked him, that one might always wear demi-saison 
dresses here.” 

We are both too much depressed to join even in abuse of Kolb’s 
mendacity. Several more leaves turned over ; a heavy sigh. 

“T wish the Websters were here; they talked of going abroad this 
summer. I will write and advise them to come here.” 

“ Rather a case of the fox that had lost his tail,” I say, laughing 
dismally. 

“Tell them not to bring any demz-saison dresses,” subjoins Lenore, 
sarcastically. 

Several moments of forlorn silence. Sylvia has finished her book, 
and with a vague and mistaken idea that we have got some little piece 
of amusement that we are privately worrying without giving her 
information of it, she issues forth a second time and joins us. We 
are all in a row, like three storks standing on one leg on a housetop. 
The cloudlet has quite melted; there is not a trace of it. I wish I 
could melt too. The man has stopped sweeping. Suddenly—no, not 


suddenly—gradually a sound of distant wheels and bells salutes our 
VOL. XXXV. ” 
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ears. A vehicle of some kind is approaching at a brisk trot from the 
direction of Samaden. 

“Coming here, do you think?’ I say, with a spark of animation 
shooting, as I feel, from my lack-lustre eye. 

“ No such luck,” answers Lenore gloomily. 

“No doubt it is going on to ‘The Krone,” says Sylvia peevishly. 
“ Everybody goes to ‘The Krone.’ I wish we had gone there. It was 
all Kolb’s doing.” 

The bells ring louder, the horses’ hoofs stamp the stones more dis- 
tinctly ; it isin sight. Yes, a carriage, twin brother to our own late 
one, only that it is shut on account of the weather ; four horses, piles 
of luggage, dusty tarpaulin. A moment of breathless suspense; we 
all lean over the balcony as far as our necks and heads will take us. 
Yes!—no!—yes! Far down in the street, right under our eager 
eyes, it is pulling up. 

“ My heart was in my mouth!” says Lenore, smiling a broad smile 
of relief. “I thought it was going on to ‘The Krone.’” 

“ We are too high up here,” I say excitedly ; “ we should see better 
from our own windows.” 

Hereupon we all rush violently, helter-skelter, downstairs to our 
sitting-room, which is on a lower floor. Only one window gives upon 
the street; it is small, but we all huddle into it. M. Enderlin, the 
landlord, letting down the steps ; Madame Enderlin courtseying ; Marie 
and Menga hovering near, ready to carry out parcels. 

“ Maid, of course,” I say, as the first occupant slowly emerges. 
“She looks rather wet; evidently she was in the coupé with the 
courier, and they only took her inside because it rained.” 

A man’s legs and a wideawake, then a great deal of golden hair 
and a plump smart woman’s figure. Being above them, we see none 
of their faces. 

“ Nothing looks so nice for travelling as those French lawns 
trimmed with unbleached Cluny,” says Sylvia, with pensive envy ; 
“they never show the dust.” 

“ Bride and bridegroom,” say I. “Whata bore! They will not 
do us much good ; they will be swallowed up in one another.” 

“They look like people, however,” says Sylvia, by which expression 
she means to intimate a favourable opinion of the new-comers’ gen- 
tility. ‘If they are nice,” she continues, “I mean, really people 
that one would like to know—and Kolb could easily find out that— 
we might make a party to go up Piz Languard with them.” 

“There is some one else with them,” ery I eagerly. “Surely they 
cannot have taken their parents to chaperone them !” 

“Like the people at Dinan,” says Lenore drily, “ who went a weé- 
ding tour @ U’anglaise, and took the bride’s mother and the bride- 
groom’s with them.” | 
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A fat but niccly booted female foot slowly treads the step, and then 
the ground ; it and its fellow support a form of shapely mature port- 
liness. Having descended, this last figure lifts its face to look at the 
little cross swinging out as the inn sign in the street. 

“Good heavens!” cries Lenore emphatically. 

“ Why that pious ejaculation?” say I gaily, my spirits having 
gone up fifty per cent. at the prospect of human companionship. 

“Did not you see?” breaks out Lenore excitedly. “Do not you 
know who they are?” 

“Not I. How should I?” 

“Why, old Mrs. Scrope, to be sure—Charlie’s mother.” 

“What! all three of them?” I say derisively. “ My dear child, you 
are dreaming.” 

“Impossible!” says Sylvia, straining her little neck out of window 
to catch a last glimpse; but they are gone. “ You have such a mania 
for seeing likenesses that no one else can. How could you tell? one 
only saw their backs.” 

“And should not I know my own mother-in-law’s back among a 
hundred ?” says Lenore, with sardonic mirth. 

“Oh, if it was only her back,” I say, with a sigh of relief, “I do 
not mind; all old women’s backs are much alike.” 

“ Are they ?” says Lenore, with a grim smile. “I do not agree 
with you; there are backs and backs; but I do not confine myself to 
backs—I saw her face, and my ex-mother-in-law’s it was, I am sorry 
to say.” ' 

“And the other two were the married daughter and her husband, I 
suppose?” I say, a painful conviction that Lenore is speaking truth 
forcing itself on my mind. “Now that I think of it, there was 
something familiar tome in the broad gold arrow she wore in her 
hair.” 

Silence for a few moments, while we stare at one another blankly. 

“T wish they had gone on to‘ The Krone’ now,” says Lenore drily. 

“Tf we wait to go up Piz Languard till we go up with them,” I 
say with a vexed laugh, “we shall remain some time at the foot, I 
think.” 

“ How glad they will be to see us,” cries Lenore, breaking out into 
violent merriment, that does not, however, express any equally violent 
enjoyment, “considering that last time they saw us they left us with 
the Elizabethan sentiment that ‘God might forgive us, but they never 
would,’ or words to that effect.” 

“T declare I do not know what you are laughing at,’ says Sylvia 
pettishly, with her eyes full of tears ; “it is a great thing to be easily 
amused ; as for me, I see nothing amusing init! This sort of thing 
never happens to anyone but me; really good people, that one would 
have liked to know en intimes” 
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“Listen,” I say, leaving the window and approaching the door, 
“they are coming up! I hear Madame Enderlin’s voice.” 

“We shall be always meeting them on the stairs,” says Sylvia 
lachrymosely, “and I declare I shall no more know how to behaye— 
very likely they will take their cue from me—whether to stop and 
shake hands, or bow and pass on 

“Stop and shake hands with the man—bow and pass on to the 
women,” says Lenore promptly ; “men are always kind.” 

“ As for you,” retorts Sylvia, turning upon her with a tearful spite- 
fulness, “in your case there can be no difficulty ; they will cut you, of 
course, out and out—-dead—and really, considering all things, cue 
cannot blame them.” 

“Of course they will,” replies Lenore calmly, though her colour 
deepens ; “I should think very meanly of them if they did not.” 

“And you” (speaking very rapidly, while the large tears still roll 
helplessly down her cheeks), “what will you do? how will you 
take it ?” 

“ Do?” says Lenore, with a little dry laugh ; “ what ¢s there to do ? 
I shall be cut, I suppose, and try to look as if I liked it.” 








About Charles Lamb. 


Tue fragrance of the bean-flower is not for all nostrils, nor the 
humour of Charles Lamb, perhaps, for all readers. But for those 
who can taste it, it has an incomparable flavour. Other elements of 
the man’s genius—his pathos, his quaint turns of phrase, his intense 
appreciation of the poetic in life and in books, his wit, and the 
trembling tenderness of his benevolence—have given to Charles 
Lamb a nook (he himself would have loved a nook better than a 
niche) among the choicest household spirits with whom English 
readers love to commune. 

But his humour belongs to him as peculiarly as its scent to the 
bean-blossom, and comes upon the sense now in unexpected wafts 
of delicate aroma, now in a full gust of richness. His laughter is 
thoroughly hearty. It is as rollicking, as English, as Milton's 
“ Laughter holding both his sides.” Nor are finer traits wanting. 
Delicate irony, and sarcasm as brilliant and as harmless as summer 
lightning, play throughout his written pages, and in the records of 
his spoken words. 

And there is a deep well-spring of tears in the heart of him. 
Ifumour and pathos are brothers, and retain a strong family likeness 
amid their differences. Wit may bea very brilliant, intellectual, smiling, 
dry-eyed gentleman ; but Humour can weep, and is tender-hearted. 

The peculiar circumstances of Lamb's life doubtless caused him at 
times to have recourse to the exhilaration of wild mirth and absurdity, 
as well as to the more pernicious excitement of bodily stimulants. 
These circumstances—tragic in the highest degree—were for many 
years suppressed and hushed up among the knot of intimate friends 
who surrounded him. They have been narrated in Barry Cornwall's 
‘ Memoir of Charles Lamb,’ published in the year 1866, when there 
was no longer any living person to whom the narration could give 
pain; and they may, for that reason, be briefly stated here. 

Charles was the youngest of three children, two boys and a girl, 
who formed the family of John Lamb and Elizabeth his wife. The 
elder son, named John like his father, was twelve years, the sister 
Mary ten years, older than Charles. Between these two latter a 
tender affection subsisted. Mary bestowed almost maternal care upon 
the weakling brother so much her junior. 

The father had been for many years clerk to Mr. Samuel Salt, 
barrister and bencher of the Inner Temple, from whom when he 
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retired from his service (being then almost imbecile) he received a 
small pension. ‘The elder brother, John, nad a “ comfortable ” post in 
the South Sea House. Charles on leaving school obtained some 
trifling employment in the South Sea House also; but in the year 
1792, when he was seventeen years old, he entered the service of the 
East India Company as clerk in the Accountant’s Office. He lived at 
this time with his father, his invalid mother, his sister, and an old 
aunt, who possessed a trifling annuity which she clubbed into the 
common store. 

Three years later a horror befel him and his, whose shadow darkened 
the remainder of his life. There was a taint of hereditary madness 
in the family, and this baleful heritage suddenly burst forth in the 
gentle, unselfish, sensible, Mary Lamb; a woman of whom Hazlitt is 
reported to have said that she was the most rational and the wisest 
woman he had ever known. 


One day in a fit of maniacal frenzy she stabbed her bed-ridden 
mother to the heart. 

Let us try to conceive the condition of that household ; the imbecile 
father—he too wounded in his daughter’s blind fury—the uncon- 
scious maniac, the poor murdered corpse of the beloved mother lying 
almost unheeded, whilst the crushing weight of care and responsibility 
in this most appalling situation lay upon a sensitive, feeble youth of 
little more than twenty years old! 

Feeble in body was Charles Lamb ; but a more heroic heart than 
his never beat. He took up his burthen then and there, and he 
carried it to his grave. He carried it not repining, but lovingly, 
tenderly, as a mother supports her child in arms to which love alone 
lends strength. 

From that black day to the end Mary Lamb owed every hour of 
peace or cheerfulness which fell to her lot, to her brother Charles, 
He bestowed them upon her as literally as if the minutes had been 
minted coin dropped from his hand into hers. 

At the inquest on Mrs. Lamb’s body, a verdict of Mary’s lunacy 
was returned. She was removed to an asylum, where in a short time 
she recovered her senses. Other members of the family—notably the 
elder brother John, who seems not to have contributed in any way to 
the support of his helpless father and sister—strenuously opposed 
her being at large again. She herself said at this time that she knew 
she must go to Bethlehem Hospital for life. One brother would have 
it so, and the other, although he did not wish it, would be forced to go 
with the stream. 

But it proved not so. She had not reckoned on the sublime devotion 
of her brother Charles. How should she have done so? We have no 
right to count upon finding heroes, even among those we best love and 
honour. But this man, this poor, sickly, obscure, London clerk, was 
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a hero than whom I think history has none nobler to show. He took 
Mary to his poor home, and until he died she lived with him, sharing 
the shelter of his roof and faring as he fared. 

She was perpetually subject to recurrences of her dreadful malady. 
When the mad fit announced its ‘approach by certain symptoms they 
had learned to know, the brother and sister would walk forth together, 
weeping together, shedding such tears as it wrings the heart to think 
of, to Hoxton Asylum, and there the afflicted woman would be left 
until the calm light of reason returned to her suffering brain. This 
endured all the rest of Lamb's life. There was no cure, no hope. 
This frightful apprehension sat with him at his board, and coiled 
beside him in his bed. And—he loved his sister dearly to the end. 

He has no word but of fondness and gratitude for her. She is his 
best friend and sister. He dedicates his first published work to her. 
He writes of her to his closest friends in terms of mingled fraternal 
and filial affection. He disentangles the tragic deed to which her 
madness, not her will, consented, from the true, unselfish, gentle, 
loving heart of Mary, who when her reason was unclouded had ever 
been the best of daughters and of sisters. And let it be remembered 
that Charles Lamb had fondly loved the mother whom tbat sister's 
hand unconsciously destroyed. 

In a most touching passage of one of his letters to Coleridge he 
says, “O my friend, I think sometimes could I recal the days that are 
“ past, which among them should I choose? not those ‘ merrier days,’ 
“ not the ‘ pleasant days of hope,’ not ‘ those wanderings with a fair- 
“ haired maid’ which I have so often and so feelingly regretted ; but 
“ the days, Coleridge, of a inother’s fondness for her schoolboy. What 
“ would I give to call her back to earth for one day, on my knees to 
“ask her pardon for all those little asperities of temper which, from 
“ time to time, have given her gentle spirit pain; and the day, my 
“friend, I trust will come, there will be ‘time enough’ for kind 
“ offices of love, if ‘ Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours.” 

And never did one harsh or accusing word to Mary escape him. 
Let us think of it, brother and sister mortals! Is it too much to call 
this man’s devotion sublime, and himself a hero? 

It has been said that his private sorrows drove him at times into 
the extravagance of mirth. But by that it is not meant that his 
sorrows created his humour. There is a sort of persons who will talk 
as though poverty, misfortune—and perhaps a touch of vagabond- 
ism—could in a manner account for the brilliancy of a humourist ; as 
though a man might take to wit, as he takes to drinking, and only 
some superior moral sense kept many of the afflicted from this resource. 
But do we not all know fifty dull dogs on whom Heaven might empty 


all the vials of its wrath without eliciting one spark of wit, one flash 
of fancy ? 
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No, no, my friends and fellow-sufferers, the “ uses of adversity ” will 
not avail to make us witty. Charles Lamb was a humourist partly 
because, but also in spite, of his secret thorn in the flesh. 

Lamb belonged to London, and loved it as entirely as did Dr. 
Johnson, who maintained that some scene of natural grandeur—if I 
mistake not, in the Ilebrides ; but the precise locality matters littlek— 
was not so fine a sight as Fleet Street. 

Lamb was born in Crown Office Row, in the Inner Temple ; went 
to school at Christ’s Hospital at the age of seven, and was for thirty- 
three years of his life a clerk in the India House. Thus from earliest 
childhood to past middle age, he lived in, and on, the very core of the 
great city. London became as much a part of his mind as did the 
Cumberland lakes and mountains of Wordsworth’s. In a letter toa 
friend (Mr. Thomas Manning) he thus breaks forth into raptures about 
his London : : 

“QO her lamps ‘of a night! her rich goldsmiths, print-shops, toy- 
“ shops, mercers, hardwaremen, pastrycooks! St. Paul’s church-yard, 
“ the Strand, Exeter Change! Charing Cross, with the man upon a 
“ black horse! These are thy gods, O London!” 

On another occasion he professes that he is “not romance-bit about 
Nature,” and proceeds: “The earth, and sea,and sky (when all is 
“gaid) is but as a house to dwell in. If the inmates be courteous, and 
‘€ good liquors flow like the conduits at an old coronation, if they can 
“ talk sensibly, and feel properly, I have no need to stand staring upon 
“the gilded looking-glass (that strained my friend's purse-strings in 
“ the purchase), nor his five-shilling print over the mantel-piece of old 
‘“‘ Nabbs, the carrier (which only betrays his false taste). Just as 
“ important to me (in a sense) is all the furniture of my world; eye- 
“ pampering, but satisfies no heart. Streets, streets, streets, markets, 
“ theatres, churches, Covent Gardens, shops sparkling with pretty 
* faces of industrious milliners, neat seamstresses, ladies cheapening, 
“ gentlemen behind counters lying, authors in the street, with spec- 
* tacles (you may know them by their gait), lamps lit at night, pastry- 
“cook and silversmith shops, beautiful Quakers of Pentonville, noise 
* of coaches, drowsy cry of mechanic watchmen at night, with bucks 
“reeling home drunk; if you happen to wake at midnight, cries of 
“ fire and stop thief; Inns of Court, with their learned air, and halls, 
“ and butteries just like Cambridge colleges; old book-stalls, ‘ Jeremy 
“ Taylors,’ ‘ Burtons on Melancholy,’ and ‘ Religio Medicis’ on every 
“stall. These are thy pleasures, Oh London! with-the-many-sins, 
“ for these may Keswick and her giant brood go hang!” 

And yet when Lamb was brought face to face with Keswick’s giant 
brood, he was not unreceptive of their influence. A line or two in one 
of his letters, descriptive of his first peep at them, have surely the 
vividness of poetic insight: “We entered Coleridge’s comfortable 
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“ study just in the dusk, when the mountains were all dark with clouds 
“upon their heads; . . . great floundering bears and monsters they 
“seemed, all couchant and asleep.” 

The italics in the foregoing sentence are not Lamb’s, but they are— 
Walter Savage Landor’s. The present writer has in his possession a 
copy of Talfourd’s ‘ Letters of Charles Lamb,’ which was given to a 
member of his family by Landor, and which contains many pencil 
notes by the latter, some of them curiously characteristic. We shall 
have occasion to refer to these again. 

Jean Paul Richter said, finely and profoundly, on the subject of 
describing natural scenery, that in order to conceive a landscape 
poetically, it would not do to begin with the landscape at first hand. You 
must contemplate it within the breast of a human being, as in a camera 
obscura ; and thus seen it will be real and living. Lamb’s breast was 
truly a camera obscura for vast many-sided London ; or at least for 
many of its many sides. And therein not only sights but sounds lived 
and moved in ever-changing varieties of combination. 

Perhaps in no case could the style be more accurately said to be the 
man than in Lamb’s. And the delicious quaintness of his style is as 
delightfully to be tasted in his letters as in the well known ‘ Essays 
of Elia.’ 

The latter are familiar to us as household words; and their merits 
need not be insisted upon here. But I would have the reader believe 
that the letters will give him a yet closer acquaintance with the mind 
and character of Charles Lamb; and it is an acquaintance worth cul- 
tivating. In these familiar epistles he utters the mood of the moment, 
he yields to every caprice of his genius, and, confident of sympathy, 
pours out the affections of his heart. 

He never writes for effect, but there is a certain necessary reserve 
and decorum in consciously addressing the public, which a little dis- 
guises the childlike nature of the man. With his friends he is free 
from constraint, utterly untrammelled by affectation of any sort, and 
ready to utter the first thought which comes into his head, without 
any concern that it should be deemed either wise or witty. The result 
in his case is delightful. To read his letters is to love him. 

Among Lamb’s correspondents were some of the most distinguished 
writers of his day; some whose reputation has already long passed 
away, and some whose fame will last as long as there shall be readers 
for English literature. Wordsworth, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Southey, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Procter, Bernard Barton the Quaker poet, and 
many lesser lights, shine in the list. Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge were his intimate friends. According to the order of prece- 
dence, both as regards date and Lamb’s affection, the last of these 
three names should come first. Coleridge was Lamb's school-fellow 
at Christ’s Hospital; and later, when Coleridge was a student at 
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Cambridge, they used to meet during the vacation, at a little public- 
house near Smithfield, called the Salutation and Cat, and there have 
“ glorious talks” in the smoky shabby parlour. 

Lamb idolized Coleridge’s genius, loved him and looked up to him 
to the last. In the dedication to Coleridge of his works, first published 
in a collected form in 1818, he writes: “Some of the Sonnets which 
“shall be carelessly turned over by the general reader, may happily 
“awaken in you remembrances which I should be sorry should be 
“ever totally extinct—the memory 


‘of summer days and of delightful years ’— 


“even so far back as to those old suppers at our old inn, when life 
“was fresh and topics exhaustless, and you first kindled in me, if 
“not the power, yet the love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness. 


‘What words have I heard 
Spoke at the Mermaid!” 


Coleridge introduced Lamb to Southey as early as the year 1795. 
But no great intimacy appears to have immediately ensued between 
them. In 1798, however, when Coleridge went to Germany, Lamb 
and Southey entered into a correspondence. Many years later there 
did come a cloud across the serene sky of their friendship, but it 
passed and left the welkin clear. 

The cause of quarrel between Lamb and Southey was an article 
which appeared in the ‘Quarterly Review.’ (By-the-way, what a 
Pandora’s box of heart-burnings, friendship-breakings, resentments, 
and discontents, has that majestic periodical been in its day! You 
had but to open it ever so little, and a swarm of unpleasant stinging- 
things was sure to flutter out and settle.) In the article in question 
‘Elia’ was indirectly accused of infidelity. But what hurt him 
most, as it would have hurt any generous mind, was some praise 
bestowed upon Elia at the expense of his friends, Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt. 

The result of Lamb’s mingled feelings on the subject, was the pub- 
lication in the ‘London Magazine’ for October, 1823, of the famous 
‘Letter of Elia to Robert Southey, Esq., which was afterwards re- 
printed in Talfourd’s collection of Charles Lamb’s letters. This letter 
is on many accounts remarkable, and well worth perusal. The elo- 
quent defence of his friends Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, is, as Mr. Barry 
Cornwall says, “more touching than anything to be found in contro- 
“ versial literature.” And there are passages of the letter which will 
present him to many readers in a new light. Some of them are full 
of serious wisdom, and studded with sayings precious as jewels. The 
spirit of large-hearted and rational charity in them might be profit- 
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able reading for most of us, although the occasion which called them 
forth has almost passed from the memories of men. 

Take this: “1 own I could never think so considerably of myself 
“as to decline the society of an agreeable or worthy man upon differ- 
“ence of opinion only. ‘The impediments and the facilitations to a 
“sound belief are various and inscrutable as the heart of man. Some 
** believe upon weak principles. Others cannot feel the efficacy of the 
“ strongest.” 

And again: “ There are some who tremblingly reach out shaking 
“ hands to the guidance of Faith. Others who stoutly venture into 
“ the dark (their Human Confidence their leader, whom they mistake 
“ for Faith). . . . Some whose hope totters upon crutches. Others 
“ who stalk into futurity upon stilts.” 

Or, once more: “The shapings of our Heavens are the modifications 
“ of our constitution; and Mr. Feeble Mind, or Mr. Great Heart, is 
“born in every one of us.” 

This last passage has been marked (in the copy previously referred 
to) by Walter Savage Landor. ‘ Elia’ has not left much on record 
which affords an exposition of his theological opinions. He was an 
Unitarian in his youth, and in the ‘ Letter to Robert Southey’ he 
says: “Tama Dissenter. The last sect with which you can remem- 
“ber me to have made common profession were the Unitarians.” 
But with reference to this point—an interesting and important one 
in considering the character of such a man as Charles Lamb—there 
exists a marginal note in Landor’s handwriting. 

In the ‘ Character of Lamb,’ which concludes the second volume 
of Talfourd’s ‘Letters of Charles Lamb,’ occurs the following sen- 
tence :—“ Although he numbered among his associates free-thinkers 
“ and sceptics, he had a great dislike to any profane handling of sacred 
“ subjects, and always discouraged polemical discussion.” The words 
“ free-thinkers and sceptics” are strongly underscored, and Landor 
has written opposite to them, “ He was known to be one and Talfourd 
“ knew it.” The testimony, coming from such a source, is not con- 
clusive, but it is certainly interesting. 

On more than one occasion Landor takes exception to Sir Thomas 
Talfourd’s English, and expresses his disapprobation with characteristic 
energy. And truly it is surprising to find the author of‘ Ion’ writing 
such a phrase as the following :—‘“ Another circumstance akin to 
these, tended also to impart a tinge of venerableness to his early 
“musings.” In another place Talfourd says, “The spirit of gentility 
“seems to breath around all his persons.” On which Landor writes, 
“ The deuce it does!” And I think most persons who are familiar 
with the ‘ Essays of Elia’ will be likely so far to forget their “ gen- 
“tility” as to echo Landor’s exclamation on this extraordinary 
eulogium. 
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With reference to the letter of Elia it is gratifying to know that 
the difference between Lamb and Southey ended in a way honourable 
to both. Southey, from the first, did not take the letter in an angry 
spirit. He said of it in writing to the publisher, “ No resentful letter 
“was ever written less offensively: his gentle nature may be seen in 
“it throughout.” In the following month (November, 1823), Southey 
came to London, and wrote to Lamb offering to call on him. The 
offer was a friendly and even generous one under the circumstances : 
for although Southey, in his character of critic, deserved much of 
Elia’s publicly-administered reproof, yet the fact of being in the 
wrong seldom inclines a man to conciliation ! 

Lamb wrote a reply breathing the very spirit of candour and sen- 
sitive affection. In the reaction of his feelings after the (with him) 
unwonted excitement of resentment, he was willing to blame himself, 
and humbly to ask pardon for having blamed his friend. But it 
must be noted as a trait without which Lamb’s gentleness would 
rather incur contempt than command respect, that whilst willing to 
surrender his own grievance at a word, he never, then or thereafter, 
retracted one syllable of his staunch championship of his friends 
Hazlitt and Hunt. Southey called to see him. The mist was cleared 
away in a moment, and from that time forward no further misunder- 
standing arose to dim or distort the affectionate relations between 


them. Their case was an illustration of the old song,— 


“The falling out of faithful friends, renewal is of love.” 


Amongst Lamb’s published letters, perhaps those to Mr. Thomas 
Manning, whilom mathematical tutor at Cambridge, are the richest in 
humour,—in downright fun. That often-quoted one, in which he dis- 
suades his friend from a projected voyage to China and Tartary, is 
crammed full of comicality. He begs him entirely to put aside all 
thoughts of such a journey, in the following terms: “ But perhaps 
“the best thing you can do is, to ¢ry to get the idea out of your head. 
“ For this purpose, repeat to yourself every night, after you have said 
“your prayers, the words, ‘Independent ‘Tartary, Independent 
«Tartary, two or three times, and associate with them the cdea of 
“ oblivion,—tis Hartley's method with obstinate memories.” 

Again: “ Some say they” (the Tartars) “are cannibals; and then, 
“conceive a Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and adding the cool 
“ malignity of mustard and vinegar !” 

In another letter to the same, wherein Lamb is vaunting the refor- 
mation in his habits—* Got incredibly sober and regular,” &e. &e.— 
lie unexpectedly concludes thus: “ Suddenly disposed to sleep, having 
“taken a quart of peas with bacon and stout. Wéll not refuse 
“ nature, who has done such things for me !” 
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Is not this exquisite fooling ?—if you have but a nose for the bean- 
flower ! 

Mr. Manning did carry out his project of visiting China, despite 
his friend’s appalling picture of his being eaten, with the cool malignity 
of mustard and vinegar. And Lamb’s pretended bewilderment about 
dates, in writing to the absent traveller, is deliciously quaint. He 
says: “the distance you are at cuts up tenses by the roots.” He 
begins one letter: “ This is Christmas Day, 1815, with us; what it 
“may be with you I don’t know. The 12th of June next year, 
“perhaps. And if it should be the consecrated season with you, I 
“don’t see how you can keep it. You have no turkeys; you would 
“ not desecrate the festival by offering up a withered Chinese bantam, 
“instead of the savoury, grand Norfolcian holocaust, that smokes all 
“around my nostrils at this moment, from a thousand firesides. Then 
“what puddings have you? Where will you get holly to stick in 
“ your churches, or churches to stick your dried tea-leaves (that must 
“be the substitute) in? What memorials you can have of the holy 
“time, I see not. A chopped missionary or two may keep up the 
“thin idea of Lent and the wilderness; but what standing evidence 
“have you of the Nativity ?” 

In writing to Mr. Barron Field, who had a judicial appointment in 
New South Wales, he says: “I have positive hopes that I shall be 
“able to conquer that inveterate habit of smoking, which you may 
“remember I indulged in. I think of making a beginning this even- 
“ing, viz. Sunday, 31st Aug., 1817, not Wednesday, the 2nd of 
“ Feb., 1818, as it will be, perhaps, when you read this for the first 
“time. There is the difficulty of writing from one end of the globe 
“ (hemispheres I call ’em) to another. Why, half the truths I have 
“sent you in this letter will become lies before they reach you, 
“and some of the lies (which I have mixed for variety’s sake, and to 
“exercise your judgment in the finding of them out) may be turned 
“into sad realities before you shall be called upon to detect them. 
“Such are the defects of going by different chronologies. Your now 
“is not my now; and again, your then is not my then; but my now 
“may be your, then, and vice versd. Whose head is competent to 
“these things? .... I am not sure, sometimes, you are not in 
“ another planet ; but then I don’t like to ask Capt. Burney, or any 
“of those that know anything about it, for fear of exposing my 
“ jenorance.” 

In another of the letters to Manning, he recounts how he has 
received a present of Cambridge brawn from Richard Hopkins, cook 
to Trinity Hall and Caius College. Lamb’s expatiation on the merits 
of brawn, is so characteristic of his manner, as to be worth quoting. 
“ Richard knew my blind side, when he pitched upon brawn. “Tis of 
“all my hobbies the supreme, in the eating way. ... . Brawn was 
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“a noble thought. It is not every common gullet-fancier that can 
“ properly esteem of it. It is like a picture of one of the old Italian 
“ masters. It’s gusto is of that hidden sort. As Wordsworth sings of 
“a modest poet,— You must love him ’ere to you he will seem 
“ ¢ worthy of your love, so brawn, you must taste it ‘ere to you it will 
“seem to have any taste at all. But ’tis nuts to the adept ; those that 
“ will send out their tongue and feelers to find it out. It will be 
‘* wooed, and not unsought, be won. Now, ham-essence, lobsters, turtle, 
“such popular minions, absolutely court you, lay themselves out to 
*¢ strike you at first smack, like one of David's pictures (they call him 
“ Darveed), compared with the plain russet-coated wealth of a Titian 
“ or a Corregio, as I illustrated above. Such are the obvious glaring 
“ heathen virtues of a corporation dinner, compared with the reserved 
“ collegiate worth of brawn We have not many such men in 
“ any rank of life as Mr. R. Hopkins. Crisp, the barber of St. Mary’s, 
“was just such another. ‘I wonder he never sent me any little token, 
“ some chestnuts, or a puff, or two pound of hair; just to remember 
“ him by.” 

‘There is a sort of companion-piece to this delicious letter in one to 
Coleridge, which contains, as Talfourd says, the germ of the well- 
known ‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig, in the Essays of Elia. All the 
pig part of that popular essay is indeed incomparable. But, in the 
opinion of the present writer, the incidental story it contains of Lamb's 
giving away a cake in his childhood, is better, because more sponta- 
neously, told in the familiar epistle, wherein the mention of the 
circumstance arises naturally from the context. 

Coleridge had received a pig asa present, and erroneously attri- 
buted the gift to Charles Lamb, who writes to deny having sent it. 
As in the ‘ Dissertation’ he professes himself unable to send away a 
pig, and thus proceeds: “ Nay, I should think it an affront, an under- 
“ valuing done to nature, who bestowed such a boon upon me, if in a 
“ churligh mood I parted with the precious gift. One of the bitterest 
“ pangs I ever felt of remorse was, when a child—my kind old aunt had 
“ strained her purse-strings, to bestow a sixpenny whole plum-cake 
“upon me. In my way home, through the Borough, I met a 
“venerable old man, not a mendicant—but thereabouts; a look- 
“ beggar, not a verbal petitionist; and in the coxcombry of taught- 
“ charity I gave away the cake to him. I walked on alittle, in all the 
“ pride of an Evangelical peacock, when of a sudden, my old aunt's 
“kindness crossed me; the sum it was to her; the pleasure she had 
“a right to expect that I—not the old impostor—should take, in 
“ eating her cake ; the cursed ingratitude by which, under the colour 
“of a christian virtue, I had frustrated her cherished purpose. I 
“ sobbed, wept, and took it to heart so grievously, that I think I never 
“suffered the like—and I wasright. It was a piece of unfeeling hypo- 
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“ crisy, and proved a lesson to me ever after. The cake has long been 
“ masticated, consigned to dunghill, with the ashes of that unseasonable 
“ pauper. 

“But when Providence, who is better to us all than our aunts, 
“ gives me a pig, remembering my temptation and my full, I shall 
“endeavour to act towards it more in the spirit of the donor's 
“ purpose. 

“ Yours (short of pig) to command in everything, 
“@ i.” 

The peculiar and special qualities of Lamb’s humour may be keenly 
felt, but are difficult to discriminate. If one must seek a parallel it 
may be said to resemble in some respects the humour of Touchstone ; 
and perhaps the humour of Shakespeare’s fools in general, in their 
finer and quainter utterances. There is in it a half-shrewd melan- 
choly, a mixture of sportiveness and sad earnest, a keen smile of self- 
mockery which may at any moment tremble and change its curve at 
the corner of the mouth into an expression more apt to suggest tears ; 
there is a sort of cunning-simple knowledge of men which is akin to a 
large and loving tolerance; and there is withal, as has been said, a 
spring of hearty rollicking laughter that bubbles up every now and 
then fresh and sparkling as the brook that “ brawled along the wood ” 
in Arden. 

Lamb’s constant and loving study of the old English writers— 
especially of the Elizabethan dramatists—has given a peculiar colour- 
ing to his style, and perhaps even to his thoughts. He may be said 
less to have imitated those old writers, than to have grown like them, 

.as our features catch the expression of a face we love and live with. 
His appreciation of the beauties of the rare old poets was perhaps 
unique in his century ; for the very quaintnesses and quiddities, the 
obsolete forms, and strange conceits, which abound in them, had a 
positive charm for him. Not only does he sympathise with the 
glorious heart and soul of our great ones, and with the pulse of their 
warm, honest, English blood, but even the twirl of their moustaches, 
the stiff fashion of their beards, and their occasional condescension to 
the use of the affected jargon of their day, are dear to Charles Lamb. 

One fancies that if he could have been transported some night from 
his bed in the Temple into the midst of another age, and another 
scene ; to a board fringed with bright faces, with Ben Jonson’s power- 
ful rugged countenance at one end of it, and at the other the shining 
wonderful brow, lit by mild hazel eyes, of glorious Will Shakespeare— 
if such an enchantment could have befallen him, I say, one fancies 
that Lamb would have felt like a fairy changeling who has been 
exiled all its life among mortals, and is suddenly caught back into the 
midst of its brother sprites ! 


Some admiring awe there would have been, and a little dazzled 
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blinking at first, but he would have known these wondrous wights for 
his kinsfolk. Their talk, their smiles, their jests, and their antique 
simplicities, would have been familiar and pleasant to the soul of this 
India House clerk, as the remembered voice of a schoolmate echoing 
out of the happy youthful years. 

Lamb’s relish of the humour of his favourites is keen, as might 
have been expected. But so also is his sense of their nobility, their 
wisdom, and their virile humanity. He identifies himself with them, 
he reaches their point of view, he sees with their eyes, judges with 
their intellect, feels with their sentiments, to a degree which I almost 
fancy is unparalleled between a reader and authors separated from him 
by such a wide tract of time. 

In 1808 he published specimens of English dramatic poets who 
lived about the time of Shakespeare. Referring to this collection, in 
a paper called ‘Characters of Dramatic Writers contemporary with 
Shakespeare, and published in the first volume of Lamb’s Prose 
Works (Edward Moxon, 1838), he says :— 

“ My leading design was to illustrate what may be called the moral 
“sense of our ancestors. To show in what manner they felt, when 
“ they placed themselves by the power of imagination in trying cir- 
“ cumstances, in the conflicts of duty and passion, or the strife of con- 
“tending duties; what sort of loves and enmities theirs were; how 
“their griefs were tempered, and their full-swoln joys abated ; how 
“ much of Shakespeare shines in the great men, his contemporaries, 
“ and how far in his divine mind and manners he surpassed them and 
all mankind.” 

Certainly there was none more capable of fulfilling that design. Iu 
the remarks on Middleton and Rowley, speaking of the play called 
‘A Fair Quarrel,’ he says :— 

“The insipid levelling morality to which the modern stage is tied 
“down, would not admit of such admirable passions as these scenes 
“are filled with. A puritanical obtuseness of sentiment, a stupid in- 
“ fantile goodness, is creeping among us, instead of the vigorous pas- 
“sions, and virtues clad in flesh and blood with which the old 
“ dramatists present us. Those noble and liberal casuists could discern 
‘in the differences, the quarrels, the animosities of men, a beauty and 
“truth of moral feeling, no less than in the everlastingly inculcated 
“ duties of forgiveness and atonement. With us, all is hypocritical 
“ meekness. <A reconciliation-scene, be the occasion never so absurd, 
“never fails of applause. Our audiences come to the theatre to be 
“complimented on their goodness. They compare notes with the 
* amiable characters in the play, and find a wonderful sympathy of 
“ disposition between them. We have a common stock of dramatic 
“ morality, out of which a writer may be supplied without the trouble 
“ of copying it from originals within his own breast.” 
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Lamb fervently advocated the cultivation of the imagination. In 
his day books of ‘Instructive Entertainment, or ‘ Entertaining 
Knowledge, were coming into vogue. He complains bitterly that 
“ Goody Twoshoes is almost out of print. Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has 
“banished all the old classics of the nursery; and the shopman at 
* Newbery’s hardly deigned to reach them off an exploded corner of a 
“ shelf, when Mary asked for them.” 

There is extraneous interest given to these words by two facts: 
firstly, that they were addressed to Samuel Taylor Coleridge in a letter 
accompanying a gift of some story-books for his son, little Hartley ; 
secondly, that Walter Savage Landor approved them with constitu- 
tional heartiness, and has written opposite to them with a vigorous 
pencil, “ Admirable remarks!” which exclamation applies to the whole 
of the passage. It is too long for quotation in this place, but we may 
say that Lamb winds up by apostrophising Coleridge thus: “ Think 
‘‘ of what you would have been now, if instead of being fed with tales 
“and old wives’ fables in childhood, you had been crammed with 
“ geography and natural history !” 

It has not been attempted here to give any narrative of Lamb's 
life, or any analytical criticism of his writings, but merely to touch 
upon such outer incidents of the one as must perforce have had a 
strong influence on the other. Among these none—(not even the 
unspeakable sorrow of his sister’s tragic affliction ; for that sorrow bled 
inwardly, very mainly, and did not, perhaps, much ooze away at the 
nib of the pen)—was more powerful in shaping Lamb’s literary career 
than the quality of his intimate associates. It must be accounted’a 
special good fortune for him that he was so early acquainted with 
Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and others. Later in life Lamb 
might have chosen his friends; but in his obscure youth he ran many 
imillion chances of consorting with very inferior men to these. 

His early efforts were poetic. With diflidence (for here I differ 
from some noteworthy authorities), I must own that I cannot think 
very highly of Lamb’s poetry. And my objection is never—or rarely 
—to the matter of it, but to the form. 

Lamb has written many harmonious, and some exquisite, lines ; but 
he had not the intense faculty of music, which will, | think, invariably 
be found in fine poets, and most abundantly in the greatest. Whether 
we listen to Chaucer’s “ wood-notes wild” (to apply to him that which 
was said of a greater than he), or to Milton’s rolling organ peals; to 
Shakespeare's exhaustless variety of melody, choral rhythms of the 
spheres, and the sylvan pipe of Amien’s “ Heigh ho ! the green holly,” 
or to the rich natural voice of Burns carolling gay and pathetic songs, 
from its peasant heart of hearts—to Pope’s polished measure, grace- 
fully dignified as a minuet of Mozart, daintily tripping as a giga of 
Handel, full of artful turns, and languid “ dying falls,” or to the night- 
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ingale-ecstasy of Keats and Shelley,—there is music, music, music, in 
them all. As well conceive a painter without colour, as a poet with- 
out melody ! 

Now this great gift is not Charles Lamb’s ; or is his only in part. 
But in illustration and enforcement of what has been said, it may be 
remarked that even he says his best things best. That is to say, that 
when the thought and sentiment are purely poctic, the utterance is 
sweeter aud more tuneful than elsewhere. ‘ 

There are two poems,—one a sonnet entitled ‘ Work, originally 
published in the Hxaiméiner, and included in the collection of Lamb's 
poetical works, and the other called ‘The Three Graves,’ written for 
the Jacobin journal the Chaimption—which Landor has singled out for 
eulogy. Of the sonnet called ‘ Work,’ he writes: “This is: more in 
“ the spirit of Shakespeare than any sonnet I ever saw.” And oppo- 
site to the ‘Three Graves’ he pencils on the margin: “This is the 
“ best piece of all Lamb's poetry.” 

‘The reader may perhaps remember these lines, beginning : 


* Close by the ever-burning brimstone beds, 
Where Bedloe, Oates, and Judas hide their heads, 
I saw great Satan, like a sexton stand, 
With his intolerable spade in hand, 
Digging three graves.” 


They are to be found in a foot-note to the second volume of T'alfourd’s 
‘ Letters of Charles Lamb.’ 

The rare quality of Lamb’s humour has been chiefly insisted upon, 
but the words of serious wisdom scattered throughout his pages are 
equally precious. In a hundred little matters Lamb’s belief—his wise, 
not foolish belief—in goodness, shines out as humbly cheerful as the 
light of a glow-worm. When he writes after a dinner attended by 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, Tom Moore, “It is a lie that poets 
“are envious; I have known the best of them, and can speak to it 
“that they give each other their merits, and are the kindest critics 
“as well as the best authors,’ we feel our hearts expanded, and we 
feel that in the main i 7s true. 

When he says in a letter to Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet, who 
had sent him a volume of his own verses, “I do not like praise handed 
“in by disparagement; as I objected to a side censure on Byron” 
(Lamb was no lover of Byron, but he was a lover of truth and justice) 
“in the lines on Bloomfield.” And again, “Ifa thing is good, why 
“ invidiously bring it into comparison with something better ? There 
“are too few heroic things in this world to admit of our marshalling 
“ them in anxious etiquettes of precedence ;” are we not grateful to 
him for his just liberality ? 


Let us imitate his large-heartedness, nor seek to hand in his praise 
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by disparagement ; but try thankfully to recognise the heroic in him 
and wheresoever we meet it. The epithet “heroic,” applied to this 

“Cockney India House clerk, may shock some meritorious persons as 
being hyperbolical. But it is the prerogative of poetry to see some 
things more truly than prose ; as the utilitarian sheep grazing on a 
turfy mountain has a poorer, and falser, idea of the mountain than 
the traveller who beholds its entire airy outline from afar. And 
Time will lend to the India House clerk—in so far as it preserves his 
memory at all—the aerial perspective necessary to appreciate his real 
proportions. To me there is something awful in the contemplation of 
his life-long struggle, of the silent sacrifice continually going up before 
God and his own soul. And, remember, there was no audience! or 
so small a one as to be little more than that limited family circle 
before whom your romantic novel-hero scarcely condescends to exhibit 
a taste of his quality. 

The first ‘ Essays of Elia’ were published in 1823; the last—pro- 
phetically thus entitled ‘ Last Essays of Elia’—in 1833. On the 
27th of December, 1834, he died, calmly, painlessly, sinking gradually 
asleep. From the Essays much of his own tneventful history may 
be learned ; as for example, his long service at the India House, his 
release from that service as a pensioner, and his subsequent ‘ Retired 
Leisure.’ 

It is impossible to close the slightest sketch of Lamb's literary 
genius without referring to the fine ‘ Essay on the Tragedies of Shake- 
speare, considered with reference to their fitness for Stage Representa- 
tion.” The part referring to the character of ‘ Lear,’ is, perhaps, the 
most magnificent Shakespeare-criticism ever written ;—infused, as 
criticism so seldom is, or can be, with the fiery sublimity of the original 
itself. 

The lines written in his own album are, to my thinking, among his 


very best, if they be not his best. Some of the stanzas are exquisitely 
pathetic. 







“Fresh clad from heaven, in robes of white, 
A young probationer of light, 
Thou wert, my soul, an album bright. 


“A spotless leaf; but thought and care, 
And friend and foe, in foul or fair, 
Have ‘ written strange defeatures’ there. 


“And Time, with heaviest hand of all, 
Like that fierce writing on the wall, 
Hath stamped sad dates—he can’t recal. 
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“ Disjointed numbers; sense unknit ; 
Huge reams of folly; shreds of wit; 
Compose the mingled mass of it. 


“My scalded eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurred thing to look— 
Go, shut the leaves, and clasp the book.” 


But the books thou hast left to us, Charles Lamb, we will not ‘ clasp.’ 


We but close them gently, keeping, haply, an indicative finger between 
the pages, to meditate on one of the kindliest and daintiest spirits in 
our English Literature. 





A Vight Adventure. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GOZLAN. 


Axovut half-past seven in the evening, towards the fall of the year 
1844, two men were seated at table—Balzac the host, Vidocq the guest. 

Said the latter: “M. de Balzac, why do you tax your imagination 
for fiction when you can get reality, before your eyes, close to your 
ears, under your hand ?” 

“ You believe in reality ? I’m delighted. I did not imagine you 
so innocent. “Tis only we novelists who create reality and make it 
visible. Whenever any one comes to me with ‘ Monsieur de Balzac, I’ve 
got a splendid subject for you, I know before hearing it that it’s 
worthless. If the subject is good there are no details; if the details 
are excellent there is no subject. No reality—only half a fact.” 

“ But I can give you one.” 

“ Complete ?” 

“ Complete.” 

“Ah!” 

And Vidocq commenced: “On the 14th of December, 1834 or’35, 
a fearfully cold night, I was on duty at the Préfecture de police. The 
room in which my colleagues and myself were stationed opened on to 
the staircase leading to the offices of Monsieur le Préfet. The glass 
in the upper part of the door was rendered almost opaque by the 
condensed moisture which had settled on it; but about one o'clock I 
noticed two shadows flit past, and opening the door I saw two women, 
a lady and her servant, the former dressed in full evening costume. 
This puzzled me. What could a lady want, one hour after midnight, 
with the prefect of police? Strangely dressed too; the flowers in 
her hair put in at hap-hazard; her hair hardly even looked as if 
it had been combed, and beneath her rouge (for she had used some, 
although she was very young and marvellously beautiful) her face was 
ghastly pale. But what struck me as being the most extraordinary 
in this strange toilette was that, while on the one foot she wore a 
black boot, the other was protected by a white satin slipper. 

“On my asking what brought her there, the lady, without even 
stopping or looking round, answered curtly that she wanted to speak to 
Monsieur le Préfet, and before I was able to reply that he could not be 
seen at such an hour of the night, the door of the magistrate’s apart- 
ments was opened and the lady entered ; it was closed again immedi- 
ately, and the servant, thus left alone on the staircase, accepted my 
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invitation to come into the room I had just left. Although her dress 
was not as strange as that of her mistress, she was equally excited, 
and in the few words she spoke in answer to me I noticed a nervous 
trembling which was not caused by cold alone. In our profession we 
are obliged to study and examine well all signs of emotion, that we 
may not mistake fear for remorse; for if ever I saw fear, it was 
shown by that woman. A dismay so terrible I had never seen before 
in any one except her mistress; and yet, as the woman was strong- 
minded, energetic, and resolute, it must be a case of the most urgent 
importance that could affect her in so startling a manner. Her 
mind was so preoccupied, so troubled and uneasy, that she could not 
remain quiet for two consecutive moments. She started up every few 
seconds, wiped with her gloved hands a small space clear on the 
fogged windows, and looked out intently into the street ; and then I 
noticed that her gloves had been drawn on carelessly, as though in a 
great hurry. I followed her to see what the object of her anxiety 
was: a private carriage—not a hired one or common cab; no doubt 
the one in which she and her mistress had come, for it was drawn up 
close to the door of the Préfecture. Why was she so anxious? Was 
she afraid the coachman might drive off? or was there some one in it 
awaiting the result of this nocturnal visit to the chief of the police ? 
I could not make it out, and the puzzle became more complicated and 
interesting when the woman, her eyes intently fixed on the driver, 
and not knowing how close I was to her, let fall, in a strange and 
undefinable tone of voice, the exclamation, ‘Asleep! with a con- 
vulsive movement of the lip that betokened, not only joy, but dismay 
—a sense of security, yet also a feeling of danger. 

“But let us see what was taking place meantime in the Préfet’s 
apartments. After an exceptionally heavy and fatiguing day’s work 
he had gone to bed at midnight, giving strict orders that he was not 
to be awakened till eight o’clock on any pretext whatever ; and such 
orders were never known to be disobeyed. The hucssier, astonished 
that both the sentinel and the porter had allowed these two women to 
enter, desired to know the object of the lady’s visit. 

“ «'To see Monsieur le Préfet.’ 

“ « Tmpossible.’ 

“ The lady stormed, entreated, threatened; but all in vain, till at 
last, tearing off her pearl necklace and diamond bracelets, she thrust 
them excitedly into Pere Caron’s hand, crying: 

“+ Ten thousand franes—twenty thousand—I don’t know, more or 
less. but now, go!’ 

“ He went; how could he resist? 'Timorously he set about his 
task, and at last succeeded ; while the magistrate, irritated and savage 
at being thus disturbed, sprang up in bed with a sudden bound. 

“ «Scamp! scoundrel ! he stormed. ‘ What were your orders ?” 
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« ¢A—a—a lady, sir,’ stammered the unfortunate huissier. | 
“ «Well, even then ?” 

“ “Most urgent and important reasons, sir.’ 
“A lady—at this hour and in such weather! Let her go to the 
devil !’ 

“<The lady knows Monsieur le Préfet ” 

“ «Of course—who doesn’t? But sufficient: I want to sleep; and 
the next time you disobey my orders you march. Now go.’ 

“The hucssier retired crestfallen; but the lady was not to be dis- 
couraged. ‘He must not be allowed to fall asleep again,’ she urged. 
‘Run back at once’ 

“ * No, madame,’ interrupted Pére Caron. ‘I should lose my place, 
and I have a wife and children to support.’ 

“Ts that all?’ cried the lady! ‘If you lose your post through 
me I promise on my honour that you shall have an annuity of two, 
three, four thousand francs settled on you and your family. Take 
these, as earnest ;’ and handing him two thousand francs in notes, she 
continued, ‘Tell Monsieur le Préfet that to-morrow, at the Tuileries, 
Louis Philippe, King of France, will thank him for what he does for 
me to-night.’ 

“The words ‘ King,’ ‘Tuileries,’ ‘four thousand francs annuity,’ 
whirled through Caron’s head as he again confronted his master, 
whose rage this time was almost uncontrollable. 

“ «What is the woman’s name ?” 

“ «She has not told me, monsieur.’ 

“*Fool that you are! go and ask at once; and if this business be 
not finished in three minutes you pass the rest of the night in the 
cells,’ 

“ The lady, however, would not disclose her name, and the huissier 
gave himself up for lost; but the Préfet, struck by this strange 
persistence of a nameless lady, who dared to promise the King’s gra- 
titude, felt that the case must be an extraordinary one, and at last 
decided to give way. 

“<Tf the lady won’t give her name, ask her then to send it under 
seal,’ was the result of his deliberations. 

“ With a deep-drawn sigh of relief the strange visitor acceded to 
this request, and enclosed her card in a sealed envelope. The Préfet 
started up in astonishment when he saw the name, and after a second 


glance to assure himself that he had read aright he turned to 
Caron: 





“Show the lady into my private office—quick! and with the 
greatest deference.’ 

“Tt was the Countess Héléne de B , one of the most re- 
markable women of Louis Philippe’s reign, distinguished by her 
beauty and elevation of mind; one of those women who, rightly 
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or wrongly, were considered to carry in the folds of their dresses 
the fate of ministries—nay, even war or peace. 

“The Préfet, on joining the Countess, attempted to excuse himself, 
but the lady gave him no time for explanations, for her case was 
too pressing to allow of formalities. Her voice broken and quivering, 
she thus addressed him : 

“ «Sir, I have come to you because-—because a dreadful misfortune 
has happened to me, such as no other woman has ever known—so 
dreadful, you can form no idea, Monsieur, save me! You can— 
you must, she gasped with a despairing cry. ‘You know that my 
husband left for Bordeaux a week ago ?” 

“ The magistrate inclined his head, and the lady, after making a 
great effort to subdue the involuntary tremor in her voice, continued 
her story:—During his absence she had been visited by a person 
—a young man—whom she became acquainted with at the Austrian 
Embassy. Her husband, whose passions would sometimes border on 
a delirious frenzy, had noted the attentions of this Hungarian officer, 
who, although she did not encourage him, would continue his visits 
during her husband’s absence, sometimes even late—very late—in 
the evening. That very night M. de Karls (such was the officer's 
name) would insist on seeing her home, much against her will, for 
her husband’s return was to be expected every hour; and then 
occurred that fatal event—This word let loose the flood of sorrow 
so long pent up, and the Countess, losing all control over her feelings, 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed forth passionately : 

“ «He was my lover—my love; yes, for six months I had been 
his mistress.’ 

“This confession placed the magistrate more at his ease. He 
knew now what was wanted—-saw exactly what had happened—at 
least he thought so: unexpected arrival of the husband, surprise 
of the lovers, duel already fought or to be fought, and the lady 
flying to him for his assistance in order to thwart her husband’s 
revenge—or at least to prevent the scandal from becoming known. 
But he was wrong. Her husband had not even come back, asserted 
the Countess. 

“«Then what is this dreadful misfortune?’ asked the Préfet 
ironically. ‘No one wounded—no one killed ?” 

“ «Neither killed nor wounded, do you say, Monsieur le Préfet ? 
Wounded there is none as yet ; but dead there are two—first, myself (for 
I shall never survive this), and then he, who is now in my carriage.’ 

“<«Tn your carriage ?” 

“*Yes—M. de Karls; he died two hours ago in my house, and 
his corpse is now below in my carriage.’ 

“ * At your house ?—assassinated ?—a corpse ?” 

“*No, no; not murdered, thank God! He died from a sudden 
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rush of blood to the head while he was with me—with me! Oh! 
it is horrible, terrible, that I should have to think of my reputation 
—my honour, my worldly name, of that world that will soon know 
all, of my husband’s honour—when I would be alone with my sorrow, 
my tears, and the dear one who is dead! But no, that cannot be ; 
and to you I have come for help. You can—you must assist me.’ 

“¢ How, madame, how? My resources are not infinite. A case so 
unparalleled—what can I do? 

“¢ You must!’ cried the Countess, rising, and speaking with the 
authority partly of a powerful and influential woman, partly of one 
who implores, ‘ till you have designed some means I do not leave this 
place. Surely you—of the secret police ’—— 

“Tt is impossible, madame, impossible !’ 

“¢Tn three hours my husband will be here.’ 

“The Préfet rose and rang the bell. ‘There is but one man in 
Paris, nay, I might say, in the world, who can save you, and I have 
called him. Will you confide in him ?—+tell him all? 

«You answer for his secresy ?” 

wee | 

“¢Then let him come.’ 

“ As soon as I entered the room the Préfet addressed me brusquely : 
‘Vidocq, a great personage died suddenly, a few hours ago, at 
madame’s house.’ 

“Very good, M. le Préfet ; we will say he died a sudden death.’ 

“‘* Madame’s husband is away, but returns to-night.” 

“¢ At what hour ? 

“¢ Any moment.’ 

“« Then we may as well say he has returned.’ 

“« Just as well. The body of the young man is below in madame’s 
carriage,’ continued the Préfet. 

“T waited, listening. 

“ € Vidoeq.’ 

“M. le Préfet.’ 

“¢ You must get rid of this man for us.’ 

“¢ Which one? Husband or lover ?” 

“¢ The dead man,’ said the Préfet curtly. 

“T understood well enough, but the joke was too much for me. 
‘Then,’ I said, ‘ that will be a more difticult affair. _ It’s easy enough 
to get rid of a living man, but a dead one, ah! But let me see; you 
wish me to spirit away, before daylight, the corpse in Madame la 
Comtesse de B.’s carriage ?” 

“The lady started. ‘You know me ?” 

“*T have that honour, madame. Now there is one way of getting 
rid of this corpse.’ 

“¢ And that is ? 

“What do you say, madame, to the body being found in the streets 
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this morning, about three or four o’clock, pierced with several dagger 
wounds ?” 

“¢ Assassinated ? 

“Yes, madame. Three stabs in the stomach and one in the heart; 
it shall be well done. ‘The body is found; nothing on it, not even 
watch or rings—murdered by thieves. Great excitement for twenty- 
four hours; inquest, which will end in nothing, and in a week the 
whole affair forgotten.’ 

“* Murdered !” 

“But since he is dead, madame, where is the crime or wrong to 
stab him ? 

“Enough! cried the Countess, her face buried in her hands; 
‘enough, monsieur, enough. Horrible, horrible—it can never be— 
never !’ 

“T could not understand her; but some people are delicate, you sce. 
What can one do? 

“<«Then what do you say, madame, to the body disappearing sud- 
denly from the face of the earth, so that even the most rigorous search 
should fail to recover it? It should never be found.’ 

** * Never ?” 

“¢ Never.’ 

««¢Then there would be no burial ” 

“* Burial, madame, burial? Ah! if madame desires the luxury of 
a burial, my plan is useless.’ 

“¢ But how would you hide it ? 

“<¢That is my business.’ 

“¢Oh! no—I must know.’ 

“< Believe me, madame, you had better not. Does the surgeon show 
his saw to the patient whose limb he is going to amputate? Nay, 
madame, do not seek tc control my actions, let me choose my own ex- 
pedients ; whatcan it matter so long as you are set free? and therefore, 
madame, tell me if my second offer is accepted.’ 

“ce No.’ 

“On receiving this sharp and decided answer I took my hat and 
moved towards the door; but, on seeing this, the Countess gave a 
quick, sudden ery of pain, that made me turn round involuntarily, and 
in doing so I caught the Préfet’s eye. He signed to me to remain. 

“Oh, monsieur!’ exclaimed the Countess, ‘imagine some other 
means, I conjure you. My life and my honour are in your hands.’ 

“Had it not been out of respect for my chief, I should have disre- 
garded the lady’s scruples altogether, and have caused the body to be 
thrown into the Seine, with a hundredweight of stones fastened to it. 
As it was, I saw that I was master of the position, and thus addressed 
the Countess : 


“* Madame, if I am to do anything for you, tell me everything that 
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took place to-night or else I can promise nothing. When the disease 
is mortal you must hide nothing from the surgeon.’ 

“¢Then—if it must be....M. Karls wrung from my weakness 
yester-evening, permission to stay a few instants with me after the 
opera. 

Pee For the first time since the absence of your husband?’ I asked. 

“<The first time, monsieur ; but why that question ? 

“ «Because your people will suspect nothing; they will only be 
astonished.’ 

“The Countess continued: ‘The drawing-room was so warm that I 
was obliged to make Honorine, my maid, open the door of my bed- 
room so as to equalise the temperature a little. To open the windows 
was out of the question, for you know how cold it is to-night. What 
with the heat, the tea, and the conversation, M. Karls became so 
troubled and excited that he at last asked permission, either to retire 
or to be allowed to lay aside his coat, for he felt as though he was choking 
and short of breath. I allowed him to take off his coat, and having 
done so, he sat down again on the sofa, and began to relate, with greater 
animation even than before, a ridiculous accident which had happened 
to an actress while she was before the audience. Suddenly he was 
silent ; I ask him to continue; no answer. I beg, I insist—still the 
same silence. At first I thought he was asleep, but, on reflection, this 
sudden transition from noisy hilarity to so deep a slumber appeared 
so strange to me that I left my seat to look at him more closely. His 
face was horribly drawn ; his eyes thrown up; the corner of his mouth 
almost touching his ear. He was dead. I screamed and fainted, cut- 
ting my forehead against the sofa foot as I fell. Honorine rushed in, 
and although one of us was dead and the other senseless, she never 
lost her presence of mind for a moment; with one glance she sees the 
danger of the position, and never was danger more vast, more real, for 
my husband was on his way home—between Etampes and Paris—and 
would be with us in three hours. As soon as she had brought me to 
my senses, she pushed the sofa close to the window, and covered the 
corpse with the falling curtain. Something must be done, but what 
could I do ?—everything fell to her. She had often heard -me speak 
of the Préfet of Police, and decided that we must tell him all, with- 
out losing a moment, and, profiting by the fact that every one else 
in the house had gone to bed, carry the corpse between us downstairs, 
place it in the carriage, and then waken the coachman. While he was 
harnessing the horses, I must dress myself in evening costume, so that 
if my husband should arrive at home before us, I might say I had just 
returned from a soirée. From whose? Honorine decides everything, 
for I am too bewildered to do aught but look on; but the poor girl 
had not foreseen the greatest difficulty. Oh, the horrible task! the 
difficulty, nay almost impossibility, of dressing a body from which all 
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life has fled. It fell, it slipped, it almost floated away. The arms, 
stretched out and stiff, refused to pass through the sleeves, and when 
we forced them in, it was hideous to hear the horrible cracking and 
snapping of the joints. And the boots! Oh! nothing can be com- 
pared with this sacrilegious toilet. And then we had to carry him 
downstairs, avoiding the slightest noise lest we should rouse the 
porter; when we had placed him in the carriage, Honorine went to 
wake the coachman, and stay with him whilst he put the horses to, 
lest he should discover our secret, and I—I had my ball costume to 
attend to. How I did it I know not; I took ribbons, jewels, brace- 
lets, rouge, flowers, anything that came under my hand. What took 
place afterwards I can hardly say. As soon as I heard the noise of 
the carriage wheels I ran downstairs, got in with Honorine, and drove 
here.’ 

“Such was Madame de B.’s account, told with a decision, a calmness 
and courage, that made my blood run cold—ay ! even mine—Vidocq’s.” 

““<« Madame,’ I said, ‘one more word.’ 

“* More, she murmured between her teeth, which were closed to- 
gether with a force that threatened to break them, ‘what more can 
you want ?” 

“¢*M. Karl’s address.’ 

“* What, is that necessary ?” 

“ « Indispensable.’ 

“She gave it me. 

“* Now, madame, in a few minutes I hope to have finished my task 
successfully.’ 

“¢And how? No stabbing, no dreadful disappearance ?” 

“* None whatever, since you wish it so. Everything will be done 
in the most simple manner, your reputation uncompromised, and M. 
Karl’s body treated with as great respect as though it was under his 
father’s roof. In a quarter of an hour the corpse will be in M. Karl's 
own room, and you, madame, will, in five minutes, be in your own 
carriage, free from the dreadful burden it now contains.’ 

“Ah, monsieur! how can I thank you? How can my gratitude 
equal the service you do me?” 

“She shook me by the hand, as though she would crush it to pieces ; 
it was one of the finest moments of my life. 

“ Although I spoke with such assurance to the Countess, I will not 
deny that I was not without uneasiness, and intimated to the lady 
that we had done with the Préfet’s private office, and that our nest 
scene of action would be the street. 

“ Before leaving the room she turned round to the magistrate, and 
pressing her hand closely to her heart, she bade him trust in her as he 
would in God. To Pere Caron, who was waiting with lights in the 
ante-chamber, she spoke in passing : 
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“You shall not be forgotten, monsieur ; all that I have promised 
shall be done.’ 

«Descending the grand staircase, I stopped at tlie door of the room 
where I had left the servant, who now joined us with the delight of a 
prisoner set free. 

“ ¢Honorine,’ said the Countess, ‘all goes well, but we have yet to 
finish.’ 

“¢Ah! yes—to finish.’ 

“ While the two went on a little in advance, I called out one of the 
most intelligent inspectors, and told him, as concisely as I could, what 
had to be done. 

“T had not forgotten tke servant’s exclamation, ‘ Asleep!’ and told 
the officer that if the coachman were awake the matter would be more 
difficult, for the principal object in view was to get the dead body out 
of the carriage without the coachman knowing what had taken place. 
But how to do so, if he should be awake ? 

“* We shall see,’ said the officer ; ‘ we shall soon see.’ 

“<Tf he does not sleep,’ I answered, ‘ he must sleep.’ 

“Of course he must, one way or another.’ 

“<The devil! I cried ; ‘ not the other way—no, no.’ 

“Following the two women, we crept along in the shadows of the 
houses, when suddenly, as we neared the corner of the street, we were 
startled by one of the most abominable occurrences that could have 
happened, although I had foreseen and dreaded it. 

“ A man was singing a well-known and very popular air. Could it 
be the coachman ? In that case, what should we do? The officer 
proposed to creep up behind the driver, garotte him, and, after pulling 
him down from the box, pretend to rob him, while the ladies helped 
me to get the corpse out of the way. He would then take to his heels, 
and the coachman would mount his box again without ever knowing 
the trick played on him. But I would not consent to this plan of 
campaign. 

“<Then what will you do?’ asked the agent. 

“* How can I tell? I answered; ‘ first let us see the true state of 
affairs ; and, moving cautiously forward, glanced round the corner. 
The driver was fast asleep ; the singer being a stranger, who was fast 
disappearing in the direction of Pont St. Michel. 

“While the officer ran back to tell the ladies they might ad- 
vance I opened the carriage door, got out the dead body, and placed 
him at full length in the shadow of the parapet which runs along 
the Quai des Orfevres, wedging him firmly with a couple of stones, 
for the pavement was sloping. He was a magnificent man, six 
feet or six feet one, at least; fair, elegant—and such clothes, such 
linen! All this was done in the twinkling of an eye. The two ladies 
had now arrived, but they could hardly crawl along; they were worn 
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out, and more like shadows than human beings, and could not even 
get into the carriage without assistance. Such fright, such terror in 
their downward looks, as they took their places without uttering a 
sound ! 

“Monsieur, said the Countess to me, seizing my arm with a force 
that left the imprints of her nails; ‘you promise me that the body 
shall not be outraged ?” 

“«T swore, madame, that in a quarter of an hour M. de Karls should 
be in his own bed ; he will be there.’ 

“ And, bowing to the ladies, I closed the door with a terrific bang, 
and then jumping upon the wheel, I woke the coachman. 

“¢ You sleepy scoundred,’ I cried, ‘can’t you hear the ladies ? They’ve 
been calling out to you to start for more than a quarter of an hour.’ 

“*All right, all right,’ he muttered, gathering up the reins. 
‘ Where to? where to ? 

“<«Home, of course, you idiot—Rue Bellechasse.’ 

“The carriage dashed off at full speed, the horses fect striking fire 
from the stones in their mad gallop; a few minutes later, and all was 

uiet. 
Me Without loss of time I led the inspector to the place where I, had 
put the dead man, and raising him up, we placed his arms within our 
own, and carried him away as though he was dead drunk ; but, al- 
though we were both strong men, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that we could keep from slipping as we made our way to the Pont 
Neuf. My idea was this. Pont Neuf is a vast thoroughfare, into 
which all the principal streets empty themselves, and where it is 
impossible for any one to say with certainty from which part of Paris 
the wayfarer may have come. From the city—from the Faubourg 
St. Germain—from the Gréve—or from the Faubourg St. Jacques— 
he cannot say. I further intended to throw off the scent any ulterior 
search as to where M. de Karls had passed the night; hence my 
choice of the Pont Neuf. As soon as we arrived opposite the Place 
Dauphine, I decided to stop and wait for the first passing cab; and 
any one who knows Paris can easily imagine that we had not to wait 
long. As soon as we heard the sound of wheels, I told the inspector 
to imitate the singing of a drunken man, and to do so as well as he 
could in a German jargon. I had hardly given the order, when he 
burst forth in splendid style with an Alsatian drinking song, in which 
I joined as heartily as one could wish, and in such a manner that the 
approaching cabman could not fail to think us both intoxicated. As 
soon as the cab came within a few yards of us I cried out, ‘ Here, my 
man, can you take this gentleman home; we've neither time, nor are 
we sober enough, to do it ourselves.’ Without waiting for an answer, 
I opened the door and thrust in the dead body, not being very par- 
ticular, you may imagine, whether he was seated comfortably or not, 
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and banging the door to, gave the driver five francs for his journey, 
and told him the address : ‘ Rue St. Florentin, first large house on the 
right; and look alive’ And he did, whilst we struck up our song 
again, as two drunken men will when they part from a companion. 

“The trick was done. 

“When the cabman got to his journey’s end he was not at all 
astonished to find his fare fast asleep ; but experiencing very great 
difficulty in awakening him, he began to think something must be 
wrong, and rang the bell fiercely. The door was opened ; the porter 
and his wife came out, recognised M. de Karls at once, although his 
face was still more drawn and disfigured, and in a few moments the 
whole household was up, in a dreadful state of dismay and conster- 
nation. The driver, examined by M. de Karls’ valet, told all he 
knew—the gentleman was completely drunk when he was put into 
the cab on Pont Neuf by two other gentlemen hardly less intoxicated, 
who went off singing as soon as they had put him in; that was all— 
everything. 

“The dead man was carried upstairs to his room and laid on his bed— 
so that I had kept my word to the Countess; while next day the 
papers mentioned the unfortunate death of M. de Karls, a young man 
of noble family, who was seized with apoplexy while going home in 
acab, What took place on the Countess’s return home I cannot tell 
you, for I never heard; but a few days after she was obliged to attend 
the funeral service in the Madeleine, owing to the Count’s official 
relation with the Austrian embassy. What a torture it must have 
been to her? Obliged to appear calm and indifferent, not daring to 
weep or to pray, while her whole soul went out in sorrow to the 
beloved dead. 

“She returned home, and never again left her house alive; her 
sorrow turned to melancholy, then to depressed languor, then came 
illness, doctors, and lastly, death. She lived in her love—that dead, 
she died too. Que voulez-vous? But she had not forgotten her 
promises. Caron received secretly a large sum of money; the ser- 
vant, independent for life, now lives at Villevorde on property of her 
own; nor was I overlooked—this splendid diamond was my reward, 
and I would not part with it for millions—no, nor tens of millions— 
it is riveted to my finger. 

“The Count left Paris, and, after years of travel in all parts of the 
world, he retired to Dalmatia, where he had large estates, and settled 
at last in Trieste. Lonely, melancholy, visiting no one, he had only 
one pleasure—the opera; music alone seemed to have the power of 
lightening the burden of sorrow he bore with him wherever he went. 

“One evening he heard his wife’s name mentioned by a French 
tourist, who was in the adjoining box; the gentleman was describing 
to his companions the extraordinary likeness between the prima donna 
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and the Countess of B——, a lady formerly well-known in Paris, 
who, suspected by her husband of being faithless, was poisoned by him, 
although it was given out that she had died of consumption. He 
further entered into other details of the most painful description to 
the Count, who at the end of the act knocked at the door of the 
adjoining loge, formally handed his card to the talkative tourist, and 
bowing low, returned to his own place, where he quietly remained till 
the end of the opera. On the card both time and place were fixed 
for the morrow, swords being the weapons chosen by the Count, 
whose reputation as a fencer was known both far and wide. 

“ After wounding his adversary slightly and disarming him two or 
three times, the Count suddenly threw himself, perfectly uncovered, 
on his opponent’s sword, which transfixed his heart. He had wished 
to commit suicide by another man’s hand ; and thus my story ends.” 

After a slight pause, Balzac spoke: “Ido not like that finish ; it 
is not equal to the rest; there is something wanting. I should have 
desired—in fact, if the Count knew nothing of the death of M. de Karls, 
in his house, on his sofa, at the feet of his wife, and he could not 
know that unless the Préfet, you, or Honorine, had been indiscreet 
enough to” 

“No, no,” protested Vidocq, interrupting ; “no one has spoken a 
word, no one. I tell you to-day because I havea right to do so, since 
the only persons who could complain are both dead.” 

“Then,” continued Balzac, “ this duel, this suicide by the hand of 
another, as you call it, is not sufficiently justified. Were I to take 
this domestic drama as a groundwork, and relate it after my own 
fashion, I would seek, invent, imagine a better conclusion—one more 
logical and complete. Not that I disagree with the kind of death 
chosen by the Count, which is not only possible, but true, nay very 
true in its originality; but still—and I come back again to the old 
fault—the Count knew too little to justify his great despair. So you 
see, after all, that your story is not complete as you thought—it wants 
something—and something very important.” 

* Dame!” answered Vidocq, somewhat staggered by Balzac’s 
triumphant manner, “ if it is not complete it is not far from it. I did 
not intend it as a lesson in literature for you; no, my idea was a more 
modest one than that, and originated in this manner; on my way 
here I took a cab, and as I was stepping in I recognised in the coach- 
man the cabman of the Pont Neuf.” 

“ Strange!” 

“ Not at all; cabmen don’t generally get promoted to colonelcies— 
they die cabmen. ‘The sight of him called forth the old recollections, 
and I determined to amuse myself by telling you this portion of my 
life, thinking that perhaps you would be able to turn it to account.” 

_ “You say this cabman brought you here ?” asked Balzac, who had 
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not heard a single word of Vidocq’s explanation, “did you take his 
number *” 

“ Why should I?” 

“ You—you great ’"—— 

“ Great what ?” 

“ Anything you like.” 

“But why should [ take his number? He's at your door, waiting 
for me.” 

The man was sent for immediately, and Balzac, in great glee, filled 
all the glasses within reach. Soon, the clatter of sabots was heard 
on the stairs, and in another moment the cabman entered. When 
he had tossed off the drink prepared for him, with the remark that he 
could not refuse as the day was so thirsty, Vidocq commenced : 

“Tf I’m not mistaken, I engaged you the other evening on the 
Pont Neuf?” 

“ What other evening ¢ 

** Don't you remember? There were three of us singing.” 

* Ah! I take up so many of that kind. When was it ?” 

“ About ten or twelve years ago,” answered Vidocq. 

“ You call that the other evening ?” 

“ Well, more or less—we were just opposite the statue of Henry 
the Fourth, about four o’clock in the morning. Can you remember 
now 2” 

“ No, that does not tell me anything; that has happened to me a 
hundred thousand times.” 

“T gave you five francs for your fare.” 

“ Ah! that doesn’t happen so often. Still I can’t think—ten years 
ago !” 

“The person who got in went to Rue St. Florentin.” 

The man started. “Rue St. Florentin !” he cried. 

“ Yes,” continued Vidocq, “a large house—and when you got there 
you had a surprise; what did you find ?” 

“A dead man!” said the driver, with another start; “is that what 
you wanted me to say. But was it you who made me that present?’ 

Vidocq laughed, and the cabman getting angry he quieted him 
with one of those looks that Martin used to quell his lions with. 

“Then,” said the coachman, “ if it was you, you owe me two francs.” 

“ How’s that ? I gave you five.” 

“TI don’t deny it; but look at the trouble. Besides, it took me 
more than an hour, and I was engaged by the distance, and not by 
the hour.” 

“But why did you not get your money at the house?” asked 
Vidoeq.’ 

“Ah! servants are such thieves; they wouldn't give me a farthing. 
However, I went to Rue Bellechasse.” 
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“ Rue Bellechasse !” cried the astonished listeners, whose turn it now 
was to be startled. 

“Yes, to a Countess or Duchess of—confound it, I forget the 
name.” 

“ And why did you go there? Who told you?” 

“Well, you see, I found a little pocket-book in my cab next 
morning, and it could only have belonged to the dead man.” 

_ Vidocq and Balzac exchanged a meaning glance at this revelation. 

“What did you find in the pocket-book ?” asked Balzac, his eyes 
sparkling with excitement. 

“A letter addressed to the Countess, or Duchess, Rue Bellechasse— 
that was all. Oh! no bank notes, no, no! or I should have returned 
them. But I wanted my two francs, as I told you, so I went to the 
hotel, and gave the letter toa gentleman and lady, who were just 
getting into their carriage. ‘Two francs,’ I said. The gentleman 
with white hair, whose breast was covered with crosses and orders, 
took the letter and read it. He turned as white as the paper itself, 
but told the footman to pay me, and so I got the two francs.” 

“ There,” cried Balzac triumphantly, “the history is complete now. 
The letter tells the husband all—that M. de Karls was the wife’s lover. 
The scene in the theatre at Trieste proved to him that the world 
knew it also, and then he determined to kill himself. Yes, the history 
is complete now.” 

“No, no, not at all,” cried the coachman; “I went three times 
afterwards to Rue Bellechasse to get my money.” 

“But you had been paid already.” 

“Ay! but the two-frane piece was a bad one.” 





April Sool! 
A MERRY LOVE SONG OF THE SEASON. 


I£eurds ert y@pos, ev dAdoet Sevdpaevre 
"Opvea Onpevewr, TOY anizpoTov Eider” Epwra 
‘Eodopevoy migow mort x\adov.— BI0N. 
I. 
When Winter’s sad knell had ceased ringing 
Its last dying notes o'er the grove, 
And the birds began merrily singing 
The chorus of Nature and Love; 
To the greenwood, as light as a fairy, 
Dird-catching a tiny boy came, 
All under the branches, so wary, 
To spread out his toils for the game. 


Il. 
Till nightfall the wily bird-catcher 


Lurel the birds from their nestlings away, 
Save a sly little cherub-faced watcher, 

Who mocked him throughout the long day. 
And still his vain toils he kept placing, 

Till the old man who taught him at scl.ool 
Met and told him the thing hed been chasing 

Had made him an April Fool! 


IL. 
‘Twas no bird, but young Love, whom his mother 
Had sent for a run in the wood, 
Just to see the birds loving each other 
In spring-time, as all of them should. 
“Chase him not!” said the sage. “ When you've older 
You'll find that he'll take you in chase ; 
And when he lights down on your shoulder 
I advise you to give up the race!” 
Joux SicENAN. 
E 2 





Sy Lords and Gentlemen. 


‘Tire most interesting relic of our ancient Parliaments is the edifice in 
which they used, chiefly, to meet. Parliaments have been held in 
various parts of England, but the ancient and regular meeting-place of 
what was a deliberative before it was a legislative assembly, was the 
Chapter House at Westminster. 

One cannot stand in this nobly restored edifice without repeopling 
it with the Lords, temporal and spiritual, who constituted Parliament 
before the Gentlemen were called in to make a second chamber. We 
owe the House of Commons to the “agitation” of a distinguished 
member of the House of Lords. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
had a party among the barons summoned to Parliament by the King, 
but the King’s party was stronger than the Earl’s. Out of the struggle 
between the two was born the House of Commons. In 1258, the Earl 
had been so far successful over Henry III. as to procure the passing 

of “'The Provisions of Oxford,” by which it was provided that every 
county should return two knights, and certain boroughs one, some of 
them two, burgesses, to aid the barons in carrying on the affairs of 
the kingdom. Larl Simon intended the knights and burgesses to act 
in his interest, but they, and especially the burgesses, soon showed how 
well they understood their own. In 1265, the Commons first assembled 
as a confirmed, separate representation. Members were obliged to 
reside in the places they represented. During many years they received 
wages, being mere delegates or servants, and boroughs became anxious 
to get rid of the honour of returning representatives to whom they 
were obliged to pay salaries. The wage was sometimes taken in kind, 
and a member returned ina maritime district would condescend to take 
in herrings what he could not get in the lawful coin of the realm. 
It was perfectly understood that non-attendance was met by non- 
payment. 

By degrees, Parliament settled down to the two Houses as at present 
constituted: “ Lords,” in the Upper; “Gentlemen,” in the Lower 
House. ‘The head of the first may be said to be the Sovereign, whose 
voice is heard there alone. Of the second House the Speaker is the 
head, “‘ Chief Commoner” in the House as in England. At any period 
a man were better off as Mr. Speaker than as a monarch. 

In the olden days, the King could not tolerate remonstrances from the 
Commons. His “ faithful Commons” meant his obsequious Commons. 
He would have becn as much confounded at the idea of “ His Majesty’s 
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Opposition” as at the idea of going from Westminster to Winchester 
by express-train. Our English legislators, however, began to grumble 
very early ; and Henry III. thought to check the propensity by allowing 
no baron or bishop to take a seat unless he was prepared to vote in 
favour of the Crown! In short, the House of Lords led the way in 
opposition to all royal designs against parliamentary and popular 
liberty. From'the Peers the sharp-witted Commoners caught their cue ; 
but their first attempt at reform was nearly costing them dear. At 
the close of the fourteenth century, a certain member, casting about in 
search of a way by which he might rise to power, bethought himself 
of attacking the extravagance of the Court of Richard II., and the cost 
that Royalty was becoming to the State. The Commons took this 
member’s view of the matter, and, among other things, suggested that 
the extravagance of the Court was aggravated by the presence of so 
many bishops and such crowds of ladies. The prelates were recom- 
mended to go to their sees, and the ladies to their distaffs and house- 
holdry. When Richard became acquainted with this legislative boldness, 
he swore his favourite oath, and sent for the offending member’s name. 
The trembling senate at once gave that of Thomas Haxey, Clerk, and 
then conferred with the Lords as to the humble terms in which they 
should send up their unreserved submission. The King pardoned them 
with a good grace, but he swore he would hang Haxey; and this 
early reformer almost had both feet on the ladder and his neck in the 
noose, when Archbishop Arundel put in a word in Haxey’s favour, and 
obtained a remission of the sentence. 

The Commons were thoroughly cowed by this royal process of dealing 
with their representations. Although the very king who dealt roughly 
with them was deposed and murdered, and albeit they continued to 
have a sort of diplomatic tussle or wrestling-match with various 
sovereigns, more than two centuries elapsed before a monarch was found 
to confess that he had in his Commons many masters. The confession 
was once wrung from James I. in a droll way. He was quietly riding 
his sober-paced horse, when the steed, becoming skittish, began to 
gambol and caper in such a way as to make the King’s seat a particu- 
larly unpleasant one. The prancing was at the worst for the royal 
horsemanship, when James, with such breath as he could find to utter 
it in, exclaimed, “ May the divel ha’e my soul, sirrah, an ye be not 
quiet, if Ido not send ye to the kings in the House o’ Commons 
They'll soon tame ye, if I can’t!” The royal idea of the power of the 
Legislature found equally unmistakable expression when the deputation 
of a dozen members went to James, at Newmarket, with the declaration 
against monopolies, a.p. 1620. When their approach was announced, 
James called out, “Chairs! chairs! here be twal’ kings a-comin’!” 
And the Stuarts found out that this was not an idle word; the 
monarchy had been overthrown by Parliament and had been restored 
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by Parliament, and the idea of its power was for ever impressed on 
the courtier mind. When, about half-a-century later, Pepys was going 
up the river from Whitehall to Westminster, the King (Charles II.) 
and the Duke of York were leaning out of one of the palace-windows, 
and saw him pass. When the boat was nearest to them, the Duke 
hailed Pepys, to know whither he was wending; and Pepys replied 
aloud, ‘“‘'To wait on our masters, at Westminster.” King, duke, and 
all the company laughed at this sally; “but,” says Pepys, “I was 
sorry, and troubled for it afterwards, for fear any Parliament man 
-should have been there; and,” he adds, “it will be a caution to me for 
- the time to come.” 

How different was all this from the sentiment which Queen Elizabeth 
had for the Commons’ House of England! She spoke, or bade others 
speak to them, of offensive disorders, and told the members that they 
would do well to meddle with no matter of state but such as should 
be propounded to them. Asa matter of course, they did not follow 
the royal suggestion. They began to discuss popular grievances, and 
especially that of royal licences, which gave privileges to individuals 
that were injurious to the common weal. They spoke long, and moved 
certain resolutions ; but their gracious lady sent them word to give up 
the profitless habit of much talking, and to spend as little time as 
possible in making motions; and that such motions should be for the 
glory of her crown. The Commons, however, did suggest that her 
Majesty’s grants and prerogatives might legally be questioned ; but the 
Lord Keeper, in the Queen’s name, called them “audacious, arrogant, 
and presumptuous.” As for the House meddling with royal licences, 
the meddlers were so severely reprimanded by the Queen’s privy coun- 
cillors, that it became the common whisper that no one must speak 
against licences, lest the Queen and Council should be angry! 

Still, there was a conviction in the legislative mind that it might 
address itself to any subject on which it thought proper to treat. But 
the Queen had her convictions too. When Morice, M.P. for Colchester, 
moved for an examination into the enormous abuses of the Bishops’ 
Court and the High Commission, Elizabeth’s fury could hardly find 
equivalent words. She demanded that the proposed Bill of Enquiry 
should be given up to her. She sent word to the House that her 
indignation was aroused at their presuming to deal with matters she 
had expressly forbidden them to consider. She reminded them that 
with her lay the power of summoning or dismissing Parliament, of 
accepting or rejecting their resolutions, and that at the present 
moment the only resolutions they were called upon to pass should be 
to provide means for the protection of the Church and the defence of 
the kingdom. She had called them together for those two objects 
only, and they must not dare to consider any other. As for Morice, 
who had made the obnoxious motion, the Queen had him arrested by a 
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sergeant-at-arms ; his office was taken from him, he was prohibited 
practising his profession, and he was cast into prison. Elizabeth, to 
the last moment of her life, asserted her independence of the Legislature. 
There was no member of that Legislature who more practically denied 
that independence than Peter Wentworth. Peter had often offended 
by his exercise of liberty of speech in the Commons. All his previous 
offences put together did not render Elizabeth so indignant as the 
proposition he made, in the Queen’s latter days, that the Lords should 
join with the Commons in urging on her Majesty the importance of 
fixing the succession to the Crown. There is a line in Fielding’s 
tragedy of ‘Tom Thumb’ which says, “ Her majesty the queen is in a 
passion.” In that condition, too, was Queen Elizabeth—of uncon- 
trollable passion—when she heard of Wentworth’s motion. She not 
only sent him and his seconder, Sir Thomas Bromley, to the Fleet, 
but she committed to the same prison two friends of Wentworth to 
whom he had communicated his intention of bringing the subject 
before the House, and who had not met the communication with all 
the decent horror which the circumstance demanded. After a time, 
the House of Commons thought of petitioning the Queen to release 
the prisoners, but some lords of the Privy Council urgently besought 
them to let the subject drop. An agitation of such a question, it 
was said, would infuriate the Queen, and defer indefinitely the enlarge- 
ment of the members; whose offence, be it said, was incurred by their 
anxiety to protect the kingdom from a very perilous contingency. 
When members were forbidden to make long speeches, or to bring 
forward any question but such as was propounded to them by the 
Court, it is no matter for surprise that they often sat long and did 
nothing. In connection with this subject, there is a reply made by 
Speaker Popham, to a query put by the Queen, which has always been 
considered as a joke, but which in truth is earnest wisdom: “ Now, 
Mr. Speaker,” said Elizabeth to Popham, “what has passed in the 
Lower House?” Popham answered, “If it please your Majesty, seven 
weeks.” There was a rebuke better conveyed by this reply than if the 
Speaker had ventured to speak an essay on the waste of time. 

In this Queen culminated all the energy with which previous sove- 
reigns had struggled with their Parliaments. Her successor found in 
his a master. James's son, Charles, entered on the final struggle so 
fatal to him, at least with dignity, perhaps with honest intentions. 
When Charles and his Parliament first met, he had not yet been 
crowned. On addressing the Lords and Commons, on that occasion, 
says Isaac D’Israeli, “he wore his crown, and vailed it at the opening 
and on the close of his speech—a circumstance to which the Parlia- 
ment had not been accustomed.” Another ceremony gave a still greater 
solemnity to the meeting—the King would not enter into business till 
they had united in prayer. He commanded the doors to be closed, 
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and a bishop to perform the office. The suddenness of this unexpected 
command disconcerted the Catholic Lords, of whom the less rigid 
knelt, and the moderate stood. There was one startled Papist who 
did nothing but cross himself. 

It must be confessed that under the Puritans and Cromwell, the 
Parliament was kept “ under the thumb” pretty nearly as stringently 
as during-the days of the monarchy. If Charles would have arrested 
members who offended him, Colonel Pride, the ex-drayman, by his 
“ Purge,” was not more dainty when he went down to the House, in 
1648, seized above two score of the Presbyterian party, excluded 
about a hundred and sixty members, and left, or allowed to enter, 
only fifty or sixty Independents, for carrying on the government 
according to the new idea. What was thus left was called “The Rump.” 
Five years later, Cromwell enacted the scene in the House which was 
never equalled for violence under the most absolute and despotic of 
our kings. He made an “ugly rush” into the Commons, bade the 
Speaker get out of the chair, called some of the members by gross 
epithets, told one of his soldiers to take away the mace—which Cromwell 
spoke of as “ that fools’ bauble’—and when all the members had been 
driven out, locked the door and put the key in his pocket. People 
view this deed in various lights, but in whatever light it is viewed, it 
is still a deed of violence, the like of which can be laid to the charge 
of none of our kings. 

Perhaps the last man whom we should have guessed as likely to be 
frightened by a House of Commons was Jefferies. While he was Re- 
corder of the City of London, he ranked among “the Abhorrers.” 
The people so named affected to have an abhorrence of all who opposed 
the royal prerogative and privileges. The Recorder’s support of the 
Abhorrers, particularly when it was given against the petitioners who 
had addressed the Commons in a way offensive to the Crown, brought 
him under the censure of the Lower House. He was declared to be 
an enemy of the rights of the subject, and the King, Charles II., was 
requested to deprive him of all his offices. The King said he would 
think of it. Meanwhile, the Commons compelled him to appear before 
them, and to listen to a stinging reprimand, while he knelt humbly 
at the bar. In 1680, Jefferies had a horror of becoming the subject 
of popular indignation. On withdrawing from the House, he resigned 
his recordership. When this fact was reported to Charles, he sig- 
nificantly remarked—* Jefferies is not Parliament proof!” Jefferies’ 
next master, James II., fancied himself to be so, but he could not 
stand the test. In the reign which followed, the relative positions of 
King and Parliament were regularly and strictly defined. Since that 
period, Great Britain has been only nominally a monarchy, but in 
truth the very best and safest of republics. The irresponsible sove- 
reign is the central safety-peg round which the whole system turns 
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with case. One result is, that in place of having periodical revolu- 
tions, we simply turn out one ministry and turn in another. The 
individuals who think they could better this Commonwealth, after 
deluging us with blood and sweeping us with fire—mere trifles these 
in ultra-republican eyes—are counselled to leave well alone. 

It is certain that neither Lords nor Commons have lost any of their 
independent fecling and action since they were republicanized at the 
Revolution, and acquired more power than they had ever possessed 
before. One example may be referred to, in the case of Lord Chan- 
cellor Macclesfield, in the reign of George I. His lordship happened 
to come to the Upper House, on one occasion, very late. He excused 
himself on the ground that he had been summoned to attend his 
Majesty at St. James's. The Upper House was as indignant as ever 
Elizabeth had been with an adverse Legislature or an antagonistic 
individual in it. Their Lordships came at once to a resolution :— 
“That this is an indignity offered to the House, which is undoubtedly 
the greatest council in the kingdom, to which all other councils ought 
to give way, and not that to any other.” ‘That was a resolution with 
quite the republican element in it, and King George I. probably made 
a grimace when he heard of the Lords setting such a lofty estimate 
upon their third of the constitutional estate of King, Lords, and 
Commons. 

Early in the reign of George IIL, an equally popular lesson was 
administered by the Commons to their then young monarch. The 
King was on the throne in the Upper House, and Black Rod summoned 
the Lower House to proceed with their Speaker to the bar of the 
Lords. But there were not forty members present in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Onslow, the Speaker, declined to take the chair. 
In this there was design. The King had come to the House of Lords 
solely to give his assent to a money-bill, which bill the Lords had 
reccived from the Commons and adopted, without sending the usual 
intimation to the latter assembly. The King was kept waiting, aud 
even when a sufficient number of members of the Commons were 
collected to make a House, the Speaker remarked that he could not 
take up a bill for the royal assent to be given to it, when the House 
of Commons did not officially know whether the Lords had agreed to 
it or not. There are some slight variations in the version of this 
story, which do not affect its substantiality. Hatsall says, in his 
‘ Precedents, that the messengers from the Lords were kept waiting 
at the door of the Commons because the forms of the House prevented 
the Speaker from taking the chair, for the purpose of admitting the 
messengers, till forty members were present. “If the Black Rod,” says 
Hatsall, “instead of loitering as he did in the passage between the 
two Houses, had come forward and knocked at the door, the Speakev, 
though forty members were not present, must have immediately taken 
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the chair and gone up to the King.” The end was the same: the 
King was kept waiting till the Speaker could be summoned according 
to established rule. 

Let us look a little back at this great official, the use of whom was 
first discovered and immediately applied anno domini 1377. 

“Mr. Speaker” is certainly a most remarkable person. The only 
anomaly about him is supposed to be in his title, as he never speaks, 
at least, in the debates. But, nevertheless, he is emphatically the 
Speaker when he does open his mouth. Heis the Sir Oracle, at whose 
voice no dog dare bark. He speaks to exact purpose, and there is no 
appeal against his decision. He is the ruler of the House when mem- 
bers are unruly. His qualifications include a thorough knowledge of 
all the laws, forms, and customs of the assembly over which he pre- 
sides. He should have a noble presence, a sonorous voice, a dignified 
bearing, godlike impartiality, uninterrupted wakefulness, and heroic 
patience. He is the first commoner in England, which is a thousand- 
fold higher dignity than that which is supposed to reside in the lowest 
order of peers. Having performed his duties blamelessly, Mr. Speaker 
is never allowed to stand again on the floor of the House from which 
he had been raised to the chair. He is transferred to the House of 
Lords, and becomes absorbed by that illustrious corporation. 

Five centuries have elapsed—nearly—since, in 1377, Herefordshire 
had the honour of giving up the knight of that shire, Sir Peter de la 
Mare, to fill the chair which had been prepared for the first Speaker 
of the House of Commons. It is a very singular fact, that in this 
proto-Speaker’s inauguration speech, he lamented the degeneracy of 
those, then modern, days. He said pretty well what Burke said 
centuries later. “The days of chivalry have gone!” was the cry of 
Burke, at the end of the last century. Sir Peter de la Mare, in the 
fourteenth century. said much to the same purpose. He expatiated on 
the chivalrous deeds which had made England glorious. ‘But, he added, 
the days of chivalry are passing away. By its decay, the ‘honour of 
the realm is beginning to, and will daily, decrease. When referring to 
the new office of Speaker, and his position as regarded the House, 
Sir Peter laid down a very useful law. “ What I have to declare,” he 
said, “is from your whole body. I therefore request that if I should 
speak anything without your consent, you will amend it before my 
departure from this chair.” 

The only occasion, as far.as we know, on which a Speaker inter- 
fered in a debate in the House of Lords, was in 1404. He was at 
the head of the Commons who had come to the bar of that House ; 
the King, Henry IV., being on the throne, from which he had 
urgently demanded a liberal supply of money for his royal use. 
There was a cordial agreement to furnish his Majesty with what he 
wanted, by taking it from the people. The people’s representatives, 
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wide-awake to the emergency, had rushed to the bar with a petition to 
Henry that he might best, easiest, and most abundantly supply himself 
by seizing on the revenues of the clergy. Such a petition took away the 
very breath of the Archbishop of Canterbury. He, of course, did not 
care about the revenues of the clergy, but he was overcome with 
horror at what the fate of England might be, if England laid hold of 
those revenues! “Strip the clergy of their estates!” said Archbishop 
Arundel: “ why, you will then stop the prayers which they now offer 
up, by night as well as by day, with such efficacy, for the welfare of 
the country! Leave the poor Church their property, and they will 
contribute prayers to any amount.’ There was a silence at this 
speech, and a looking at one another, and a general hesitation, to 
which the wisely audacious Speaker put an end by a good-natured 
laugh, accompanied by the pertinent remark that he thought the 
prayers of the Church a very slender supply! 

At a former period, when there was no law which regulated the age 
at which a member could be returned to the House, lads of from 
sixteen to twenty were sometimes found there. An Act of the reign 
of William III. fixed the age at twenty-one, but that Act has been 
two or three times fraudulently evaded. There is only one instance 
of a Speaker having been chosen from among those lads; and that 
occurred in 1406. The youthful member, Sir John Tibetot, was 
elected against his will. He was so sensible of his incapacity, that 
the King thought young Sir John’s declaration of it a good sign of 
capacity for whatever duties the office might demand. King Henry 
confirmed the election. The young Speaker acted so as to justify 
both the election and the royal approval of it. Splendid was the 
reward. When Parliament rose at the end of the session, the 
monarch testified his admiration of their Speaker by conferring on 
him some of the richest estates in Wales, which had been forfeited by 
rebel owners who sided with Glendower. Further, Sir John was 
made Keeper of the Forests in Huntingdonshire, an office of great 
power and profit. Finally, as if no waif or stray of the least value 
was too small to be picked up and added to the heavier contributions 
of cash, land, and honours, the King, hearing of a felon carpenter—one 
Peter Priswick, a well-to-do master of his craft—whose goods and 
chattels, worth £150, were forfeited by his conviction, gave the whole 
of the carpenter’s worldly property to the already sufficiently re- 
warded young Speaker of the Commons. When that luckiest of 
Speakers retired from his office, he was further distinguished by being 
elevated to the earldom of Worcester. 

But what Tibetot, or Tiptoft (as the name came to be sounded on 
the popular tongue) got in his youth, was lost with much more in his 
old age. Before Tiptoft, Worcester had had only three earls, the fate 
of each of whom might have afforded him a valuable lesson. The first 
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was a De Bellomont, whom Stephen ennobled for his loyalty, aud 
afterwards deprived of title and possessions for his treason in taking 
side with the Empress Maud. For years after there was in the 
monastery of Preaux a noble-looking monk, whose mien was that of a 
man calmly content with the fortune he had encountered,—and men 
pointed to him as the whilom Earl of Worcester. The second earl 
was a Percy, beheaded for disloyalty to Henry IV. The third was a 
Beauchamp, who was slain at Meaux, in 1422. When the Speaker, 
Sir John de Tiptoft, was created Earl of Worcester, in 1449, he was 
only just of age. He became famous for his learning. ‘That he was 
not wanting in prudence is proved by the fact that he went abroad 
during the Wars of the Roses. He visited Jerusalem, with a skilful 
leech, and we only regret that we have not a narrative of travel in 
the East by the Earl and the doctor of those early days. On Tiptoft’s 
return he fell into mischances and ill-luck. The times were out of 
joint, and the Wars of the Roses were not over. ‘The ex-Speaker 
would not be discourteous to Henry VI., who had honoured him, but 
his loyalty was rendered to Edward ITV. When the former was in 
power, he caused Tiptoft to be seized and bebeaded on St. Luke's 
Day, 1470, under an Act recently passed, by which it was decreed 
that extreme punishment without delay skould be done upon such of 
Kdward’s adherents as might be apprehended. “Ah!” exclaims old 
Fuller, of Tiptoft’s beheading, ‘‘ the axe then did at once cut off more 
learning in England than was left in the heads of all the surviving 
nobility!” Tiptoft’s only son died in tender years. This famous 
Speaker’s representatives are the descendants of his three sisters— 
Philippa, Lady Rous; Joan, Lady Inglethorpe; and Joyce, Lady 
Sutton. There is not a nobler descent in all the peerage, for the 
representatives we refer to, now living, can look back to an ancestor, 
Pain de Tibitot, who sat in Parliament in 1308. Such is the brief 
record of the Boy Speaker, the first of the presiding spirits of the Com- 
mons who was raised to the dignity of the peerage. The earldom 
to which Tiptoft was raised was conferred, in 1514, on a Somerset. 
It was subsequently converted into a marquisate. Since the elevation 
of the third marquis, in 1682, to the ducal title of Beaufort, the style 
of Marquis of Worcester has been the courtesy title assumed by the 
duke’s eldest son. 

In the present times, when a Speaker is elected, the Queen’s ap- 
proval is notified to the House by message. In Queen Elizabeth's 
time the new Speaker was conducted to the House of Lords, and pre- 
sented to the Sovereign seated on the throne. It was on the occasion 
of the presentation of Mr. Speaker Crooke, that Elizabeth took him 
up so aptly, when, in course of complimenting her, he said that the 
Spanish Armada had been kept from doing injury to England by her 
mighty arm. “Nay, not so! not so! Mr. Speaker,” cried Elizabeth, 
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“but by the mighty hand of God!” In later days the Speaker 
was liable to rougher observation. It was when Charles I. com- 
manded that official to leave the chair, that Denzil Hollis kept him 
down in his seat by force, using, at the same time, the very unparlia- 
mentary words, “God’s wounds! Mr. Speaker, you shall sit still till 
it please the House to rise!” 

Awful and stupendous as the power of the Speaker is in the House, 
he is as powerless and uninfluential out of it as any “ Monarch retired 
from Business.” He may even be ridiculous, if he attempts to assert 
his power. This may be exemplified by a case which occurred in the 
reign of Queen Anne. At an election for Aylesbury the vote of one 
Ashby was not received. Ashby brought an action against the 
returning-officer and others involved in the refusal of his vote. The 
House of Commons forthwith flew into a rage. They cried, “ Breach 
of privilege!” and protested against a court of law presuming to 
settle a question of election which could be considered by the House 
of Commons alone. ‘They ordered the court to stay proceedings; 
but Chief Justice Holt disregarded the order. Then the Commons 
sent the Speaker, accompanied by the Mace, and all the solemn para- 
phernalia that would be likely ta make even a Chief Justice tremble, 
and the Speaker’s mission was to summon the Judge to come with 
him to the House and answer for his contemptuous proceedings. But 
Chief Justice Holt ordered the First,Commoner to clear the court : 
“Tf you do not depart,” said his Lordship, “I will commit you, though 
you had the whole House of Commons in your belly.” 

Occasionally a Speaker came in for satire that perhaps was as hard 
to bear as the “rough and tumble” style of Judge Holt. When 
Addington tock his seat as Speaker, in 1789, Gilpin, whose sense of 
picturesque fitness was fine, charmingly bantered the newly-elected 
official in a letter of congratulation :—“ I was in some little pain at 
first how you could restrain the natural modesty of your disposition 
on so sudden an elevation to one of the most awful posts I know, but 
Sir John Dayley and other gentlemen gave such an account of your 
setting out, that all apprehensions for you are now over; and I have 
only to regret, as a picturesque man, that such an enlightened coun- 
tenance as God Almighty has given you, should be shrouded in a bush 
of horsehair.” 

The Speakers have, invariably and properly, been rigid in enforcing 
the observance of respect due to their office. One Speaker (Norton), 
who was not in the habit of paying respect to others, was not content 
with repentant Rigby asking pardon fur observations concerning the 
Speaker, but threatened to resign the chair unless the House itself 
gave him satisfaction. Mr. Speaker Onslow was quite as tenacious in 
matters of etiquette connected with his office. He once burst forth 
into as much rage as was consistent with dignity, when Horace 
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Walpole, whom he had pronounced out of order for attempting to 
second a motion, said: “1 had intended, Sir, to second Mr. Potter, but 
I shall submit to your oracular decision.” The emphasised word 
provoked Onslow, who complained to the House. We can well fancy 
the fine-gentlemanly style in which Walpole then remarked: “Mr. 
Speaker, [ beg your pardon; but I did not think that submitting to 
you was the way to olfend you !” 

Although Speakers themselves have offended, and been in a position 
to require the indulgence of the House, rarely has that official lost 
sight of dignity and honour. The personage that is the one great 
exception to the rule is Sir John Trevor, who, from the chair, once 
compared Charles II. to Our Saviour, in a case where he insisted on 
the King’s prerogative to make peace or war. “ The disciples,” said 
Speaker Trevor, “came to Our Saviour in the ship, and cried, ‘ Lord, 
save us, or we perish ;’ and we say no more to the King!” A Speaker 
so servile was likely to be corruptible; and in course of time (in 
William’s reign), Trevor had to listen to a Report of a Committce of 
Members, delivered to the House by Foley, to the effect that the 
Speaker had undoubtedly received a bribe of one thousand guineas 
from the City of London in order to expedite a local bill. The 
Speaker had to put the question to the House, and to undergo the 
ignominy of proclaiming that the Ayes had it. ‘Trevor did not at 
once retire, but he had not the face to go down to the House on the 
following day. If he had done so, he would have had to put the 
question on a motion for his own expulsion. He sent word that he 
was ill. The House, not waiting for his recovery, had the King’s 
warrant to elect a successor. 

Trevor assuredly had not that noble presence which is expected to 
distinguish every Speaker. He squinted horribly, and sometimes, 
when in the chair, it is said that two members, in different parts of 
the House, were equally confident of having caught his eye! But, 
this defect in the Speaker’s eye was not so great as that which now 
and then troubled members, in the old drinking days. There is a 
well-known story of Pitt and Dundas, with half-a-dozen bottles of 
port under their waistcoats, walking up to their respective seats. On 
the way, Dundas remarked to Pitt that he couldn’t see the Speaker, 
and Pitt observed, in reply to Dundas, that he could see two. As to 
the phrase of “catching the Speaker’s eye,” it is as significant now as 
ever it was. All the assertions of all the ministerial whips that ever 
existed cannot do away with the fact that the Speaker goes into the 
House with a list of members who are to speak, and that every other 
member must suppress his smouldering emotions till that list is 
exhausted. Not till then, if at all, has he a chance of catching the 
Speaker's eye or being caught by it. 

There is a last resource which a Speaker can apply against a refrac- 
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tory member who disregards a call to order. It is a mysterious 
weapon. “I shall be compelled to name the honourable gentleman 
if he continues to disregard the call!” once said the Speaker to an 
Irish representative. ‘ Name me, Mr. Speaker? What will be the 
consequénce ?” “Heaven only knows!” replied the Speaker; and 
the House roared at the acknowledgment. 

Of the wit that can convey reproof with the keenest sting, and yet 
without giving offence, unless he who takes it, makes it, there are 
numerous examples in both Houses. The very best, or certainly 
among the very best, of those specimens came, in the Lords, from 
Bishop Atterbury ; in the Commons, from Pitt. The former example 
is well-known, but it will bear recalling to the memory of those who 
may have let it slip from their memorabilia. Atterbury had observed 
of some bill before the Lords, that he had, in a previous session, pro- 
phesied that an attempt would be made to bring in this bill; and he 
regretted that his prophecy had come true. On this, ever blustering 
and blundering, Coningsby started to his feet, and ridiculed the prelate 
for likening himself to a prophet. “ But, for my part,” said Coningsby, 
“T don’t know what prophet to liken him to, unless it be that furious 
prophet Balaam who was reproved by his own ass.” ‘To this, ever 
cool and self-possessed, Atterbury replied: “Since the noble lord has 
discovered in our manners such a similitude, I am well content to be 
compared with the prophet Balaam. But, my lords, I am at a loss 
how to make out the other part of the parallel. Iam sure that I 
have been reproved by nobody but his Lordship !” 

The elder Pitt was as brilliant in the Commons as he afterwards 
became, when Earl of Chatham, in the Lords. In both Houses, he 
gave many instances. We take a characteristic one from the Com- 
mons. In a debate, Mr. Moreton happened to say “ King, Lords, 
and Commons,” adding, as he looked at Pitt, “or, as the honourable 
gentleman would prefer to put it, Commons, Lords, and King.” Pitt 
rose: he had often, he told the House, been surprised ; now, his blood 
ran cold. He moved that the words be taken down. The Clerk of 
the House obeyed, and at the words of Pitt, solemnly uttered, “ Bring 
them to me!” Mr. Moreton fell into such a fright that he appealed to 
the Speaker, protesting that he had really meant nothing. “King, 
Lords, Commons! Lords, King, Commons! Commons, Lords, King ! 
Tria juncta in uno. I meant nothing. Indeed, I meant nothing !” 
He looked at Pitt, and Pitt gravely rejoined: “I don’t wish to push 
the matter further. The moment a man acknowledges his error, he 
ceases to be guilty. I have a great regard for the honourable 
member, and, as an instance of that regard, I give him this advice. 
Whenever that member means nothing, I recommend him to say 
nothing !” 

Various members of Parliament have, at various times, given their 
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opinions, in more or less pithy sayings, as to the value and quality of 
the great representative assembly. Burghley, for instance, once said, 
“ England can never be ruined but by a Parliament.” In this saying 
of a wise man, we have an assurance that Parliament, even in Burgh- 
ley’s days, was strong enough to protect liberty against any attack 
made upon it by a tyrannical sovereign. In the last century Pitt had 
not so high an opinion of the British Senate. In a letter which he 
addressed to Lord Hartington, on the Berwick election in 1754—when 
Wilkes, the unsuccessful candidate, spent several thousand pounds, 
and petitioned against the return of the successful candidate, Mr. 
Deleval, on the ground of bribery—Fox describes Wilkes as a friend, 
it seems, of Pitt's. He adds: “ Deleval made a speech, on being thus 
attacked, full of wit, humour, and buffoonery, which kept the House 
in a continued roar of laughter. Mr. Pitt came down from the gallery, 
and took it up in the highest tone of dignity. He was astonished 
when he heard what had been the occasion of their mirth. Was the 
dignity of the House of Commons on so sure foundations that they 
might venture themselves to shake it? Had it not, on the contrary, 
by gradations been diminishing fur years, till now we were brought 
to the very brink of the precipice where, if ever, a stand must be 
made.” Some have been as uncomplimentary to the Lords as Pitt 
was despairing of the Commons. ‘ When I have turned out Sir 


Robert Walpole,” remarked Pulteney, on one occasion, “I will retire 
into that Hospital for Invalids, the House of Peers.” In that asylum 
Pulteney sat as Earl of Bath. The appellation he gave the House 
may remind some readers of the old cartoon in ‘Punch,’ in which 
Lord Brougham is seen welcoming Earl Russell to the House of 
Lords, but adding the remark; “ Yon'll find us very dull up here, 
Johnny !” 
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Vapoleon’s Lirst Campaign. 


THE ordinary tendency of our judgments is to exaggerate the im- 
portance of what is recent, especially when in itself wonderful, and to 
think that the latest exhihitions of the genius and the energy of man 
surpass the achievements of former ages. A notion is abroad, and 
has even found place in publications of some repute, that the memo- 
rable campaign of 1870 is not only an unequalled prodigy of skill, 
generalship, and military science, but marks such a complete revolu- 
tion in the art of war in its various details that henceforward it will 
be unnecessary to study the strategy of the past, and that the 
lessons we used to learn from the mighty conflict of the French 
Revolution have become practically worthless and obsolete. We hear it 
repeated that Von Moltke is absolutely faultless as a commander, and 
has excelled his greatest predecessors in conducting vast operations in 
the field, and that the German army has accomplished such feats as 
the world never before saw; and it is commonly supposed that there 
is something in the German method of making war which has either 
hitherto been never known, or at least has wrought an extraordinary 
change in the accepted conclusions of long experience. In these 
views there is a certain amount of truth, but a great deal more of 
misconception and error. The strategy of the Prussian chief in the 
late campaign was daring and wise, though less splendid than is 
generally esteemed, and it was not free from miscaleulations which 
at one time very nearly involved the invaders of France in serious 
peril. The organisation of the German armies was in the 
highest degree admirable, and they proved that the immense pro- 
portions of the masses now brought into the field have modified some 
strategic rules, and that modern inventions of different kinds have 
largely affected military administration and have profoundly altered 
the whole system of tactics. But it is untrue that the late campaign 
surpasses, or even approaches, in brilliancy, not a few of those which 
have gone before it; and still more so that it has wholly changed 
views of military science before received, or even influenced in any 
degree the general principles of the highest strategy. On the 
contrary, it may he conclusively shown that such memorable passages 
of arms as those of 1796 in Italy, and of 1814 in the east of France, 
far excel that of 1870, in the exhibition of original genius and of 
great military skill and resource; and notwithstanding all that has 
been said, modern .war, understood in the true sense, dates, not from 
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Sadowa, Metz, and Sedan, but from Rivoli, Arcola, Jena, and Auster- 
litz, and, as far as it could be by one man, was perfected in the main 
by Napoleon. In order therefore, as well as we can, to correct erro- 
neous impressions prevalent about military facts and inferences, we 
purpose in a series of articles to review briefly some of the great 
campaigns and exploits of that extraordinary man ; and, if we mistake 
not, we shall show that he must still rank as almost the creator of 
strategy as it at present exists. 

Before, however, we examine these details, we must glance rapidly at 
the condition of the art of war at the period when Napoleon first 
appeared on the scene. In the great struggles of the seventeenth 
century military operations, though very limited to what they have 
ultimately become, were not without real boldness and grandeur; and 
some of the campaigns of Gustavus, of Turenne, of Marlborough, and 
of Eugene, are bright examples of daring generalship. But towards 
the close of the eighteenth century—and even the genius of Frede- 
rick the Great did not essentially change the tendency—war had 
become more tame and contracted, and the strategic conceptions of the 
period were actually inferior to what they had been in the days of 
Louis the Fourteenth and Richelieu. The monarchies of Europe 
were nearly all settled; no great national impulse moved their armies ; 
and the objects of generals of even the highest powers were confined 
to small acquisitions and conquests. At the same time the frontiers 
of states had been covered with lines of fortresses, and the military 
rapine of the time of Louvois was generally condemned by European 
opinion ; and hence it had grown into a maxim that to invade a country 
was impossible without reducing its strong places, and that armies 
could not march without costly and vast magazines, which necessarily 
checked and retarded their movements. In this state of things cam- 
paigns had dwindled down to comparatively harmless contests ; war had 
sunk into a methodical game, played for a fortress or a strip of terri- 
tory ; the whole art was deemed to consist in the attack or the defence 
of certain known points, to attain or cover which was the great object ; 
and, according to rules established when the communications of Europe 
were few, it was the practice, without regard to the dissemination of force 
which ensued, to guard at least all the main approaches of a country 
against an advancing enemy. Meanwhile, however, a great revolution 
had been silently going on which had made a different kind of strategy 
possible. All over the continent roads had multiplied and agriculture 
had made great progress; hence the value of fortresses as barriers 
against an assailant had declined and the necessity of magazines had 
considerably lessened ; and accordingly, it was comparatively easy to 
disregard artificial obstacles and to move an army with increased 
celerity, unincumbered by its heaviest impediments, and it might 
hecome exceedingly dangerous to attempt to cover a number of lines 
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against a really bold enemy. It had become therefore quite possible to 
abandon the system of slow sieges, and of what were known as wars 
of position ; to traverse a country, relying on its own products mainly 
to support troops; to make rapid, daring, and decisive movements, 
aiming at the occupation of the adversary’s territory or at the 
destruction of his army; in a word, to develope strategy on a scale 
which had been unknown at a preceding period. Should a com- 
mander appear who could understand and be able thoroughly to adapt 
the art of war to the possible new conditions, he had the means of gain- 
ing extraordinary success and of almost transforming military science. 

Such was the state of the military art, when, at the end of the last 
century, the great political convulsion occurred which was destined to 
array Europe in arms, to put an end to many ancient traditions, and 
to make war more national and grand than it had been since the Peace 
of Westphalia. The passioris engendered by the French Revolution in- 
creased from the first the scale and extent of the operations of the 
belligerent powers; but though larger masses appeared in the field 
than had been seen at any other period, it cannot be said that for 
some time any improvement was' made in strategic science. The 
campaigns of 1792-3 were in the main conducted on the old prin- 
ciples ; and even the much vaunted schemes of Carnot, although in a 
certain degree original, were essentially faulty and ill-conceived. At 
last the hour and the man met, and the great and splendid genius 
appeared, who was not only to change the course of history and to 
overrun and subdue the continent of Europe, but was to give a new 
direction to war, and to show what wonders could be accomplished by 
scientific and daring generalship. Profoundly versed in military 
studies and gifted by nature with the clearest insight, Napoleon was 
the first to perceive thoroughly that it had become possible to make 
war more brilliant and bold than it had ever been ; and he inaugurated 
the system of rapid marches, of decisive invasions pushed home, of 
quick and effective concentrations—disregarding old maxims about 












































































































; § wagazines, and covering numerous points and lines—which is one 
' marked feature of modern strategy. But, besides that he gradually 
“ leveloped and worked out this new method, he brought to the task 
y of commanding armies extraordinary fertility of resource, skill in 
7 stratagem never perhaps equalled, the clear eye which can not only 
y comprehend a theatre of operations, but can see at a glance the true 
‘a points of attack or defence in a given position, the power of instant 
- aid bold decision, a coolness of intellect not marred by occasional 
id tbullitions of passion, and the very highest administrative talent ; and 
to these high qualities, although impaired by selfishness and an un- 
ed srupulous nature, and rendered perilous in a great degree by an 
. imagination which knew no bounds, ere long made him appear a 





prodigy to a terrified and astonished Europe. His extraordinary 
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faculties were not slow in making themselves felt in the stormy times 
which seemed formed to bring out his genius. We must pass quickly 
over his first feats of arms, for though they are well worthy of notice 
they do not illustrate to a great extent his peculiar excellences as a 
commander. His conduct on the 13th vendémiaire shows promptness, 
vigour, and resolution, but did not give him a great opportunity. 
At the siege of Toulon he gave proof of his admirable skill in seizing 
at a glance the decisive point where to strike home; but this had been 
seen before by the enemy, and the theatre besides was small and 
narrow. And though in the campaign of 1794—when he illustrated 
brilliantly the true mode of dislodging an adversary from mountain 
positions—we see evidences, in the turning movements which forced 
the Austrians from their entrenched camps and drove them in pre- 
cipitate retreat, of the strategy which was to achieve so much, these 
operations were also restricted, and do not require special attention. 

It was the memorable campaign of 1796-7, in which he subdued 
the North of Italy, overcame a succession of armies, generally superior 
in numbers to his own, and carried terror to the gates of Vienna, that 
first showed, in its full proportions, the force and splendour of Na- 
poleon’s genius and that first demands our particular notice. The 
opening act of this eventful drama may be broadly described as the 
subjection of Piedmont, and it contains some remarkable) illustrations 
of what is justly called the Napoleonic strategy. In the spring of 
1796 the French army, numbering perhaps fifty thousand men, but 
very weak in cavalry and guns, and deficient in many military ap- 
pliances, was posted along the narrow strip of coast which extends from 
the last of the Southern Alps to the Northern Apennines, near Genoa. 
The extreme French left held the Col di Tende, but it was employed 
in watching the communications with France, and active operations 
were only undertaken by the remaining divisions of the army, which, 
from thirty-five thousand to forty thousand strong, was encamped 
from Ormea to beyond Savona. Opposed to this force were two armies, 
composed of Austrian and Sardinian troops under Beaulieu, with 
Colli, as second in command, about probably fifty thousand men, in 
good condition to take the field; and they were stationed along the 
northern slope of the mountains, from near Mondovi to Voltaggio, 
especially covering the two main roads which, by Ceva and Acqui, 
lead respectively to the capitals of Turin and Milan, the ultimate bases 
of the Allies. he French could communicate bya good road along 
the seaboard and quickly concentrate ; the Austrians and Sardinians, 
on the other hand, were separated from each other by hills and defiles, 
and could only combine slowly; and besides, they would naturally 
tend to diverge, if once divided by a bold attack, towards their com- 
munications with Lombardy and Piedmont. 

In this state of things Napoleon, who had received the command of 
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the French army, conceived a scheme of operations, in which we see at a 
glance his insight and genius. Making demonstrations on the Allies’ 
left, so as to conceal his real object, he would avail himself of the natural 
advantages for speedy concentration which he possessed, and gathering 
his divisions at once together he would break in on the enemy’s centre 
at the point where it was most weak, that at which the Austrians and 
Sardinians met; and should he succeed in this attack, which in conse- 
quence of the obstacles to the rapid junction of Beaulieu and Colli in 
considerable force appeared probable, he would have interposed be- 
tween his antagonists, and be able to assail their divided armies, which 
thenceforward would incline to diverge. Another reason for aiming 
at the Allied centre was, that it lay in front of the point at which the 
mountain barrier was most easy to cross and the natural obstacles 
were least formidable, so that a well executed attack in force along that 
line would be the most promising. In this way Napoleon would 
turn to account whatever was good in his position and was unfavour- 
able to that of his foes; and compensating for inferiority in numbers 
by a quick and effective combination of strength, he might be superior 
in the shock of battle and obtain results of decisive importance. 

This design, aided by the faulty movements and dispositions of the 
Allied chiefs, was executed with complete success. In the first days 
of April Napoleon had detached a small body of troops to his extreme 
right, giving out that he was about to attack Genoa, and thus 
menacing the Austrian left. Beaulieu made his preparations accord- 
ingly, and on the 10th marched in force against the French right 
from Voltaggio towards Voltri, while he despatched Argenteau against 
the French centre, with orders to drive it into the sea. The French 
right, which had only advanced for the purpose of attracting the 
Austrians and causing a division of their troops, fell back rapidly 
towards the main body, and countermarched by the coast road with 
the view of rejoining its supports. Meanwhile Argenteau had been 
arrested by the obstacles which protected the French centre, especially 
by a small fort which covered one of the passes in the mountains, and 
by the close of the 11th of April he had made no impression on the 
enemy in his front. Napoleon, whose army was now being con- 
centrated by means of the coast road, left a division to hold Argenteau 
on the spot, and with the mass of his left and his left centre crossed 
the mountains by the Cadibona pass, where the impediments to his 
troops were least, and by the morning of the 12th had reached posi- 
tions from which he threatened Argenteau in flank and rear. That 
general was immediately attacked; and after making a stand at 
Montenotte was almost surrounded by his foes, moved rapidly against 
him on every side, and was driven with heavy loss on Dego, upon the 
great road that leads to Acqui. The Allied centre being now pierced, 
Beaulieu and Colli tried to reunite their line and make head against 
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their victorious enemy; but their attempts to concentrate were slow 
and ineffectual in consequence of the intervening hills and ravines, 
and also because, in compliance with the ordinary strategy of the 
period, they chose each to occupy in force the avenues to Turin and 
Milan, the divergent roads to Ceva and Acqui, and thus in front to be 
weakly connected. Napoleon, marching with his army in hand, 
against the Allies extended before him, and inferior in strength at the 
point of contact, struck Colli at Millessimo on the 13th, and Beaulieu 
at Dego on the following day; the result being that the Sardinians 
and Austrians were forced, routed, in eccentric retreat, on their sup- 
ports in the rear, which had proved useless. The Allies were now 
completely separated, Colli falling back to Ceva and Mondovi, 
Beaulieu making the best of his way to Acqui; and the French 
commander had only to make the best use of the advantages he had 
won. In this Napoleon was always pre-eminent, and his dispositions 
were simple and admirable. Leaving a small body of troops on his 
right, to observe and, if necessary, follow Beaulieu, and to prevent his 
junction with his colleague, he directed the mass of his force against 
Colli, and for that purpose called in a detachment on his extreme left 
not as yet engaged. Colli made a gallant stand at Mondovi, nor were 
his men, it would seem, demoralised; but being wholly cut off from 
Beaulieu, who in vain endeavoured to reunite with him, by a circuitous 
route beyond Acqui, and being threatened by a force now greatly 
superior, he made overtures to Napoleon which soon terminated in the 
submission of Piedmont. Independently of the success attained in the 
field, Sardinia was detached from the Austrian alliance, the Sardinian 
fortresses were placed in French hands, and the way to Lombardy 
and Northern Italy was securely opened to the youthful conqueror. 
In these operations, which, in many respects, resemble those of 1815, 
although the result was wholly different, Napoleon, with an army 
numerically weaker, and inferior as a military instrument, had foiled 
and routed two stronger armies and won a series of brilliant victories. 
As the French soldiers had not yet acquired the ascendancy of decisive 
success, and the Austrians and Sardinians were good troops, these 
triumphs must be ascribed to the superior strategy of the French 
commander and the errors committed by his antagonists. Availing 
himself with admirable skill of the facilities afforded by the coast 
road, Napoleon had rapidly concentrated his troops; and having 
perceived the true poiuts of attack, had marched in force against the 
Allies’ centre, exactly where it was easiest to break through ; and by a 
succession of daring blows, struck quickly, boldly, and without inter- 
mission, had made them retreat on divergent routes, where they could 
be met and beaten in detail. Although inferior on the whole in 
numbers, he was probably, except on the 11th of April, when Argenteau 
tried to cross the mountains, superior in strength in each engagement, 
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and all his movements were so executed as to secure the greatest 
advantage to himself and to injure his enemy as much as possible. 
In a word, the art of making use of facilities of communication, of 
rapid marches, and of bold operations. was being developed, and a 
great military genius illustrated the effects. On the other hand the 
strategy of the Allied commanders was poor and defective. Their 
position along the reverse of the mountains, the concentration of their 
armies being rendered difficult by intervening obstacles, should have 
warned them against disseminating their forces; but the first move 
attempted by Beaulieu was to extend widely his left towards Voltri. 
Argenteau, too, it would seem, attacked without having reconnoitred 
the passes, and ignorant that he would encounter a fort, and thus 
Beaulieu’s main combination was carelessly planned and ill-executed. 
When the allied centre had been pierced at Montenotte, Beaulieu and 
Colli, as Napoleon has well pointed out, should not have ventured to 
reunite at such advanced points as Millessimo and Dego, and above all, 
should not have left their front weak with supports in the rear; this 
was literally playing into their adversary’s hands, and exposing them- 
selves to certain disaster. It was also a great mistake to hold the 
divergent roads of Ceva and Acqui, for this would surely lead to 
separation ; the Austrian and Sardinian armies ought to have been 
concentrated on a single line to fight the French on a good position ; 
and the attempt to cover their divided bases prevented their junction 
and concerted action. When Colli, too, fell back on Mondovi, 
Beaulieu, who was only observed by a comparatively insignificant 
French force, did not try vigorously to rejoin his colleague; he 
followed slowly a circuitous route; and probably he was too solicitous 
about his own communication with Milan to think seriously of a 
bolder movement. It was these strategic errors of the Allies, which in 
justice, however, it should be said were in accordance with traditional 
routine, that, with other and independent circumstances, caused the 
results of their operations to be so different from those of 1815; by 
following an opposite and more daring course, the Duke and Blucher, 
though at first in danger, contrived finally to unite their forces, and to 
crush the foe who had tried to divide them. 

Having secured a base of operations in Piedmont, and opened a 
new line of communication with France, Napoleon proceeded to fresh 
exploits. Before he had been given the command of his army he had 
pointed out to the Republican Government that Austria was the only 
enemy to be feared by France in the Italian peninsula, and that if 
she were once humbled the Italian States would gravitate to a French 
alliance ; and with the insight of a great captain, he had designated 
the Adige as the line on which the efforts of Austria were to be en- 
countered and the north of Italy to be defended with success. In the 
first days of May the French commander made preparations to attain 
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the Adige, his immediate objects being to overrun and subdue the 
fertile valley of the Po, and to get possession of the vast fortress of 
Mantua—a cardinal point on the strategic theatre where he was to 
contend with the hosts of the empire. Napoleon’s arrangements for 
the march onward were characterised by his wonted skill in stratagem 
and by prompt resolution and boldness, and illustrated more than one 
of the principles of making war introduced by him. During the 
negotiations with the Court of Turin he had deceived Beaulieu into 
the belief that he intended to move by the north of the Po; and 
accordingly that general had taken a position at Valeggio, on the 
left bank of the river, supposing that he would confront his enemy 
there, and, should the I'rench succeed in advancing, that he would be 
able to dispute the defensive lines formed by the numerous streams 
that descend in a parallel course to the Po from the Alps. But 
Napoleon had conceived a scheme of avoiding these obstacles and 
turning Beaulieu; and by a movement executed with great celerity, 
he marched down the right bank of the Po and crossed the river at 
Piacenza, having thus reached the Austrian flank and rear, and evaded 
the difficulties which his antagonist had taken for granted he would 
have to encounter. 

This brilliant march is another example of Napoleon’s perfect 
appreciation of the new conditions of war that had become possible. 
He made the best use of tle roads which had been constructed to open 
the district, and he threw off the impediment of magazines, advanc- 
ing, as he said, “with the speed of a torrent,” and establishing his 
troops upon the country. Beaulieu was now compelled to fall back 
hastily ; and after the “terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi,” 
where Napoleon won a sanguinary triumph, though he failed to cut 
off his foes, as he hoped, the French entered Milan on the 11th of 
May, having thus, almost by manceuvres alone, taken possession of 
Lombardy and its capital. We shall not dwell on the scenes of rapine 
characteristic of Napoleon’s system of war, which marked the occu- 
pation of the victors ; suflice it to say, that from the first moment the 
practice of compelling an army to support itself on the territory it 
holds by forced requisitions and licensed pillage displayed its dangers 
and advantages alike. Beaulieu tried next to defend the Mincio; 
but, as he adhered to the old method of covering every vulnerable 
point, he was soon dislodged by his youthful adversary, and forced 
almost to the Austrian Alps, with an army now hopelessly cowed and 
beaten. By the first week of June the victorious French had evacu- 
ated Mantua, and, having seized Verona and Legnano, had planted 
themselves on the river, justly called by Napoleon the bulwark of 
Italy against Austria, and ere long to be the scene of his triumphs. 
With equal insight and resolution he had refused to obey a command 
of the Directory to leave a detachment only on the Adige, and to send 
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the mass of his army northwards, believing rightly that “ this would 
have been fatal.” 

These operations fully disclose Napoleon’s clear strategic perception 
and his skill in great and decisive movements. His selection of the 
line of the Adige as the true barrier against the Austrian armies in 
an invasion of the Italian peninsula shows his thorough knowledge 
of the theatre of war, and was the more admirable that in taking 
this course he set at nought the traditions of ages and ventured to 
disregard the commands of his government. His march to Piacenza, 
though not, as he allowed, free from danger, against an enterprising 
foe, was a brilliant example of stratagem and despatch ; and he justly 
calculated that it might be attempted against a methodical and slow 
adversary who awaited him in another direction. As for Beaulieu, he 
was simply manceuvred out of Lombardy by his skilful opponent 
with heavy loss and serious discredit; and Napoleon fairly described 
the result in the expressions of an old Hungarian officer: “This 
young Frenchman is always where we did not in the least expect him 
to be, and makes war on the strangest principles.” The celerity of 
the French operations was greatly aided by the abandonment of 
magazines and by the new method of supplying the troops; but in 
the indiscipline which ensued, and in the hatred caused by the system 
and evidenced in the revolt of Pavia, we see the germs of the manifold 
evils which ultimately were to lead to disastrous consequences. As 
yet, however, the prospect was serene, and Europe rang with the 
fame of the general who had already achieved such great exploits. 
During June and the first weeks of July, Napoleon, having secured 
his position on the Adige with detachments upon the Mincio, consented 
to humour the Directory, and leaving a sufficient force to blockade 
Mantua, marched into the Papal States and Tuscany, and received 
the submission of those provinces, the rulers of which were, for the 
moment, awed into quiescence by his victories. He was soon, how- 
ever, recalled to the theatre which he had properly characterised as 
the scene where the fate of Italy was to be decided. The French 
armies had been defeated by the Archduke Charles in the centre of 
Germany ; and the Austrian cabinet, not yet disheartened by the 
reverses of Beaulieu, resolved to make a decisive effort to regain 
possession of the Italian peninsula. About thirty-five thousand ex- 
cellent troops were detached from the army of the Archduke, and, 
with thirty-five thousand or forty thousand more, formed of fresh levies 
and of Beaulieu’s old force, were placed under the command of Wurm- 
ser, a distinguished veteran, who had more than once won bright laurels 
in the Imperial service. This imposing army was nearly concentrated 
in the Lower Tyrol at the close of July, with orders to raise the siege 
of Mantua, and to crush the presumptuous French chief, who had dared 
to advance across Lombardy to the verge of the German States of the 
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Empire ; and as Wurmser’s forces seemed irresistible, the court of 
Vienna exulted in hope. 

Our space precludes us from dwelling at length on the series of 
brilliant events that followed ; nor is it necessary, for they simply show 
what may be done by an inferior force, moved ably in a central posi- 
tion, against an army much more powerful but separated and in a 
difficult country. About the 26th of July, 1796, Wurmser moved 
trom his headquarters at Trent, his plan being to surround the French, 
to cut them off from all chance of retreat, and not only to raise the 
siege of Mantua but to overwhelm its rash assailants. The Austrian 
right wing under Quasdanovich marched down the Chiese towards 
Brescia, on the west shore of the Lago di Garda ; the left under David- 
owich, made for Verona, on the far bank of the Adige; the centre, 
commanded by Wurmser himself, followed the eastern shore of the 
lake, along the intricate defiles of the Montebaldo, its immediate object 
being Peschiera. The Austrian army was thus divided into three large 
bodies, isolated from each other at a considerable distance by difficult 
obstacles ; but should it once be able to reach the plains, and con- 
centrate on the line between Brescia, Peschiera, and Verona, it would 
envelope and crush the much weaker force of the enemy engaged 
in the siege of Mantua. Napoleon’s resolution was quickly taken, 
and was worthy of his strategic genius. He had not more than 
forty thousand men to oppose to the seventy or eighty thousand of 
Wurmser ; but it was possible, by rapid and bold movements, to attack 
the Austrians when as yet divided, and from positions between Brescia 
and Verona to fall upon their forces in detail, as they endeavoured to 
debouch from the mountains. For this, however, it was necessary to 
give up Mantua and the labours of months, and to concentrate the 
mass of the French army along the southern shores of the Lago 
di Garda, holding the centre between the divided enemy. These dis- 
positions were immediately made; and as soon as the great Austrian 
columns had driven in the weak French detachments on the different 
lines by which they advanced, Napoleon, on the 31st of July, drew off 
the beleaguering force from Mantua, and by the next day was in full 
march to interpose between Wurmser’s divisions before their junction 
could be effected. Tis first efforts were directed against the Austrian 
right, which was the most forward; and on the 1st of August the 
French assailed Quasdanovich, and after a series of combats drove him 
back, defeated, beyond Brescia, Leaving a detachment to mask and 
keep back this enemy, Napoleon turned against the Austrian centre 
and left, which had been needlessly and unwisely separated, Wurmser 
having pushed forward a considerable force to Mantua before he had 
tried to concentrate even these portions of his divided army. This 
gave Napoleon a great opportunity ; and on the 3rd of August he 
attacked fiercely a large fragment of the Austrian centre, which was 
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feeling its way towards Quasdanovich, and routed it with heavy loss at 
Lornato. This success put an end to Wurmser’s scheme, and spread 
terror through his army; and nothing remained for him but to draw 
his beaten centre and left together, and to give battle to his daring 
adversary. The decisive engagement took place at Castiglione, on the 
Sth of August ; and Wurmser, having weakly extended his right, in the 
vain hope of reaching Quasdanovich, whom he supposed to be near at 
hand, was completely defeated in the centre, and pursued, routed, beyond 
Peschiera. The whole Austrian army, baffled and demoralised, and 
having never been allowed to unite by the bold foe who had kept between 
it, was in a few days in retreat to the Tyrol, weakened by twenty-five 
thousand or thirty thousand men, besides a great collection of trophies. 

These operations strikingly exhibit Napoleon’s decision and clear- 
ness of insight, and form perhaps the most interesting example of 
what may be achieved by a weaker force in a central position against 
a stronger, divided by obstacles and badly commanded. The resolution 
to raise the siege of Mantua at the critical moment shows the great 
captain; had not this been done the French probably would have 
been hemmed in by the advancing Austrians, or at least have lost the 
line of the Adige, after suffering perhaps a ruinous defeat. It may 
be remarked that a similar movement, in circumstances of much less 
danger, was contemplated in the campaign of 1870 by the able chief 
of the Prussian staff, when, after the indecisive battle of Coulmiers, it 
was feared that D’Aurelle was making for Paris; but as the position 
of Von Moltke was one of complete safety compared to that of the 
French round Mantua, his judgment was not so severely tried. As 
for the operations by which Quasdanovich and Wurmser were pre- 
vented from uniting and the Austrian army was utterly beaten, they 
deserve study and admiration. Perhaps the effects of what has been 
called Napoleon’s system of interior lines—that is, the holding positions 
from which a separated enemy may be attacked on an are of which you 
retain the chord—were never illustrated with equal brilliancy. But 
Napoleon, it should be added, was powerfully aided by the obstacles 
which kept the Austrians apart and by their commander's faulty 
strategy. Wurmser’s plan, indeed, as Napoleon has said, “ might have 
succeeded against another man ;” but it rested upon the false assump- 
tion that the French would continue the siege of Mantua and would 
permit themselves to be surrounded, and experience by this time 
should have taught the Austrians the activity and resource of their 
daring adversary. Wurmser also committed a capital mistake in 
weakening his centre to advance on Mantua before his army had been 
drawn together. This is a specimen of one of those false movements 
which, as Wellington has said, Napoleon always knew how to turn to 
the best account, and it led to two disastrous defeats and ensured the 
failure of the Austrian projects. 
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We must sum up in a few words the close of this portion of the 
campaign, which once more exhibited Napoleon’s powers and con- 
summated the ruin of the Austrianarmy. After a partial reorganisa- 
tion of his forces Wurmser resolved to take the field again and to 
strike another blow for the relief of Mantua. Leaving Davidowich 
with about twenty thousand men to defend Trent and the Upper 
Tyrol, he would move in person with about thirty thousand down 
the valley of the Brenta eastward, and debouching by Padua and 
Vicenza, would force the Adige, and so reach the fortress once more 
invested by the French. This scheme, which was even more faulty 
than that which had already failed, gave his enemy one of those 
brilliant chances which so often with him led to splendid success. 
Detaching a force to cover the Adige, of which he well knew the 
defensive strength, Napoleon marched against Davidowich by the two 
shores of the Lago di Garda, on the track of Wurmser’s late advance ; 
and after driving Davidowich into the Tyrol he turned rapidly against 
Wurmser, now engaged in the narrow defiles of the Brenta. At Bas- 
sano he struck and overwhelmed the rear divisions of the astounded 
Austrian, who, pressed by his indefatigable enemy, had no resource 
left but to force his way to Mantua, amidst increasing perils. A happy 
accident enabled the veteran to pass the Adige and escape Napoleon ; 
but though he succeeded in reaching the fortress he was soon after- 
wards brought to bay and driven within its walls for protection. By 
the third week of September the French lines had closed finally around 
Mantua, imprisoning, besides the garrison, about sixteen thousand or 
eighteen thousand beaten troops, the wreck of Wurmser’s devoted 
army. Davidowich had perhaps fifteen thousand more of no avail, and 
shut up in the Tyrol; these scattered fragments being the only 
remains of the noble array which two months before was to have 
expelled the intrusive French out of Italy. 

The cabinet of Vienna did not lose courage, notwithstanding these 
reiterated disasters. A fresh army, about thirty-five thousand strong, 
was placed under the command of Alvinzi, a veteran of high reputa- 
tion, with orders to rally Davidowich and to advance to the relief of 
Mantua and of Wurmser’s beleaguered forces. Alvinzi, in the last 
days of October, had his headquarters upon the Isonzo, and made 
ready to march through Friuli and across the Brenta upon Verona, 
where, joined as he hoped by Davidowich, descending from the Tyrol 
by the Montebaldo, the whole Austrian army would force the Adige, 
and successfully raise the siege of Mantua. This project was even 
more defective than that of Wurmser, which had so wholly failed, for 
it left a considerably larger distance between the columns designed to 
converge and made their junction much more uncertain; and had it 
been encountered in the same way it would probably have been 
easily baffled. But on this occasion Napoleon trusted to fortune 
and the moral ascendancy of his troops, with perhaps too sanguine 
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confidence ; nor were his operations so scientific as those of a few 
months before, though they gave fresh proof of his skill and decision. 
He refused this time to abandon Mantua, and therefore to concentrate 
his army; and leaving a detachment around the fortress, he de- 
spatched orders to his lieutenant, Vaubois, to keep Davidowich in the 
Tyrol, while he advanced against Alvinzi in person, resolved to antici- 
pate him on the Brenta. ‘lhe Austrians were attacked on the 6th of 
November and defeated with considerable loss, their martial vigour 
being much impaired by a long series of heavy reverses ; but Na- 
poleon was unable to improve his success, news having arrived which 
made him retreat. While he had been marching against Alvinzi, 
Davidowich had fallen upon Vaubois, and driven him south of the 
Montebaldo, and thus Verona and the Adige were threatened and the 
whole French army seriously endangered, and even exposed to a crushing 
defeat should the two Austrian columns effect their junction. Napoleon, 
retreating through Verona, hastened to the assistance of his lieutenant ; 
and having enjoined him, at all cost, to hold the important position of 
Rivoli, which covers Verona from the mountain side, he turned back 
quickly upon Alvinzi, determined again to risk a battle. That general, 
who, if he had been a great captain, ought to have pursued and 
beaten his foe, had continually followed Napoleon’s movements, and 
had entrenched himself on the heights of Caldiero, behind the Adige 
and not far from Verona, hoping that Davidowich would ere long 
appear. Napoleon, with very inferior forces, attacked Alvinzi upon 
the 12th, but failed to make a serious impression, and fell back sul- 
lenly on Verona, baffled and in difficulty, if not beaten. The situation 
of the French was now very critical, for the junction of Davidowich 
and Alvinzi seemed on the point of being accomplished, when the 
balance of fortune was once more turned by one of those strokes of 
inspiration so characteristic of Napoleon’s genius. Crossing the 
Adige, he marched down the river, and recrossing it, plunged with his 
army into the morasses of Arcola, in Alvinzi’s rear, where a bold move- 
ment, he rightly calculated, would embarrass and disconcert the Aus- 
trians, and where a fierce attack along the causeways, alone practicable 
in that swampy tract, would be to the assailant’s advantage. These 
expectations were completely fulfilled ; and after three days of terrible 
fighting, Alvinzi, who for a long time discredited the report of the 
French attack and allowed his troops to be beaten in detail, was 
driven, routed, beyond Vicenza, and compelled ultimately to retreat, 
into Friuli. Meantime Vaubois had held Davidowich in check, and 
that general, when apprised of the defeat of his colleague, was obliged 
to fall back into the Tyrol in order to avoid a crushing defeat from 
the French army, once more united. The efforts of Austria had been 
baffled; her armies had been again beaten; and Mantua, with the 
remains of Wurmser’s forces, was already upon the verge of fate. 
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Tn these operations, as we have said, Napoleon had largely trusted 
to fortune. Resolved not to give up his hold on Mantua, he had 
opposed a very inferior force to that of Davidowich and Alvinzi, and, 
in his favourite manceuvre of keeping them apart, he had been ex- 
posed to imminent danger. Had Alvinzi, indeed, been like Napoleon, 
he would almost certainly have routed the French when they retreated 
after the defeat of Vaubois; and he had, besides, a great opportunity 
when his enemy recoiled from the heights of Caldiero. But though 
Napoleon was over bold, his celebrated march on Alvinzi’s rear and 
dash into the swamps of Arcola are evidences of high military genius, 
and show his prompt decision and fertility of resource. His antago- 
nists followed the old ways, and accordingly were foiled and defeated ; 
indeed Alvinzi’s taking a position at Caldiero to await Davidowich, 
and allowing Napoleon to surround him, illustrates clearly the dif- 
ference between the antiquated and the new strategy. With admi- 
rable constancy Austria resolved not even yet to give up the contest, 
though, notwithstanding her success in Germany, disaster hung 
heavily on the empire. An appeal was made to the patriotism of the 
nation, and a fresh army was given to Alvinzi, its standards em- 
broidered by the Empress’s hand, with directions once more to make 
for Mantua and to disengage Wurmser and his imprisoned forces. 
This time the plan of attack was better than it had been on previous 
occasions, though it failed miserably in execution. Alvinzi, with about 
forty thousand men, was to debouch on Mantua by the Montebaldo, 
while Provera, with some twenty thousand more, was to make a diver- 
sion on the Adige, in order to aid the principal movement. ‘These 
operations began with the new year; and on the 12th of January 
Alvinzi had reached the passes leading to the position of Rivoli—a 
large upland plateau between the Montebaldo and the Monte Mag- 
none, with the Adige flowing in the valley eastward, which covers the 
approaches to the plain country and the great towns of Verona and 
Mantua. Meanwhile Provera had reached the Adige, and was mak- 
ing demonstrations on Verona and Legnano, lower down the stream, 
in the hope that he would detain the French and prevent them from 
reuniting against his colleague. Napoleon, whose army had been con- 
siderably reinforced, and who had probably forty-five thousand men 
in hand, did not hesitate for an instant. Leaving a small detachment 
to keep back Provera and to hold the well-tried line of the Adige, he 
hastened with the mass of his troops to Rivoli, to the aid of his lieu- 
tenant Joubert, already seriously threatened by Alvinzi. The battle 
took place on the 18th; and though the Austrians fought with great 
bravery, Alvinzi, who had committed the fatal mistake of separating 
his infantry from his guns, and of attacking in widely divided columns, 
was at last defeated with terrible loss, and forced, routed, into the 
defiles of the Tyrol. The disaster involved in a common ruin Provera, 
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though he had crossed the Adige, had reached Mantua, and, aided 
from within by a sortie led by the stout old Wurmser, had for a time 
imperilled the investing force. Assailed in the rear by the victor 
of Rivoli, who swept down on him with his wonted speed, he was 
caught and placed between two fires, and after a gallant attempt at 
defence was obliged, with his troops, to lay down his arms. The 
capitulation of Mantua followed; on the 2nd of February, 1797, the 
fortress, for the preservation of which the empire had staked and iost 
three armies, was in the hands of the youthful warrior whose genius 
and skill had achieved such wonders. 

The movements which ended in the fall of Mantua and the ruin of 
Alvinzi’s and Wurmser’s forces deserve careful attention and study. 
They are the finest example in the history of war of what may be 
achieved by a great commander, in a central position, against antago- 
nists who operate on distinct lines and are separated by a difficult 
country. Napoleon’s method was usually the same: to direct a detach- 
ment against one enemy in order merely to hold him in check, and 
then to fall in force on the other, and crush him with such a decisive 
stroke that both were involved in a common disaster. A different 
course was sometimes pursued ; and the divided foes were struck right 
and left by the same mass moved with extreme rapidity ; or all was 
hazarded on a single attack when an opportunity presented itself. 
Celerity, perfect knowledge of the theatre, a dexterous use of the com- 
munications on it, prompt resolution, and clear perception, made up 
for the want of superior numbers; and fine armies were lost through 
slowness, through adherence to worn-out traditions, through dull, false, 
and indecisive movements. The new strategy—of which the great prin- 
ciples are quickness, daring, and bold manceuvres adapted to the scene of 
operations—encountered the old, with its characteristics of timidity, of 
clinging to fixed positions, of dissemination on a variety of points; and 
the results, illustrated on a stage which brought out in a conspicuous 
manner the differences of the two systems, were extraordinary and 
completely decisive. Napoleon’s powers, in fact, always seem greatest 
when in a situation such as that in which he was placed when on the 
Adige; that is, when he holds the chord of the are, in an intricate 
country, against divided enemies; for it is then that the peculiar 
excellences of his mode of conducting war become most evident and 
can be best appreciated. It is unnecessary for us to dwell at length on 
the closing scenes of this famous campaign. After wresting a treaty 
of submission from the Pope, Napoleon, in March, 1797, put his 
army in motion to cross the Alps and dictate peace under the walls of 
Vienna. Though Italy, in his rear, was almost insurgent, he reckoned 
upon the terror of his name and the fears of his foes to obtain success ; 
and he exultingly boasted that even if Moreau could not join him upon 
the Danube, he would, unaided, destroy the empire. For the first 
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time during the campaign he had a decided superiority of force; and 
as the ascendancy won by repeated triumphs had doubled the moral 
power of his army, it is almost certain that, rash as they seemed, his 
anticipations would have been realised. The Archduke Charles was 
opposed to him with a force still sufficiently great to have offered a 
long resistance, had it been directed with judgment and skill; but the 
wise projects of the young Austrian chief were set at nought by the 
cabinet of Vienna, who ordered him to cover Friuli and Trieste, that 
is, to leave the straight roads to Vienna open to his daring and ener- 
getic adversary. Having sent a detachment into the Tyrol, Napoleon 
marched against the Archduke; and having defeated him on the 
Tagliamento and gained possession of the Tarwitz pass, which com- 
mands the avenues into Carinthia, he pressed on to the verge of Styria, 
his adversary, thrown too far to the right, being wholly unable to 
arrest his progress. On the 7th of April, 1797, the conqueror’s march 
was stayed at Leoben by the overtures of the terrified Emperor; and 
the preliminaries then settled were finally adjusted by the memorable 
treaty of Campo Formio—a dark page in the annals of Austria. The 
French army had reached the Semmering, and gazed on the distant 
towers of Vienna, before it retraced its steps into Italy, having fought 
its way from the Mediterranean into Germany, across the Noric Alps, 
subdued the peninsula, and crushed the empire. 

Such was the memorable campaign of 1796-7; the most splendid, 
perhaps, in modern war. We have confined ourselves to its military 
phases, though a larger and more comprehensive review should take in 
also its political events, the negotiations with the court of Turin, the 
hollow league with the Pope and the King of Naples, the high-handed 
treatment of the small Powers of Italy, the craft, the boldness, and the 
resolution by which Napoleon overawed Venice, and, ultimately, with 
contemptuous selfishness, abandoned her to her Austrian oppressors. In 
this marvellous contest a French army, not more than fifty or sixty 
thousand strong, had worsted in succession four armies, each more 
powerful, and composed of men individually quite as good soldiers ; 
and after overrunning the North of Italy, had wrested a humiliating 
peace from the empire which had been victorious on the Rhine and 
the Danube. Such brilliant results have never been attained se quickly 
with such a disproportion of force; and they were due wholly to the 
genius and skill of the youthful commander who, in a few months, 
rose to the summit of martial renown. Modern strategy, it may 
be said, then sprang into being ; and Napoleon showed, by notable 
examples, what could be accomplished by quickness of movement, by 
combinations founded upon a profound knowledge of the theatre of 
war, and so arranged as to make the strength of an army felt at the 
decisive points, by rapid and well-concerted invasions, throwing off the 
hindrances of former times, by manceuvres uniting extreme celerity 
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with scientific study and judgment. The new method, availing itself 
of the new conditions afforded by the circumstances of an altered age, 
came in conflict with the old, based on tradition, and no longer adapted 
to existing facts, and the consequences were at once made evident. 
What chance, in truth, could veteran generals, who believed that it 
was an immutable rule to cover all the approaches of a country, and 
so to march by numerous lines, whose ideal of strategy was to make 
plans for the attack or the defence of a few fixed positions, and who 
timed their movements according to the exigences of a vast system of 
magazines, have against the great original genius, whose rapid, dazzling, 
and decisive operations rejected obsolete and useless maxims, and 
seemed to them impossible to comprehend ? Besides the general revolu- 
tion, too, which he effected in the art of war, this campaign illustrates 
in the most striking manner Napoleon’s extraordinary talents for 
stratagem and the readiness and vigour of his judgment; and the 
daring flank march to Piacenza, his selection of the line of the Adige, 
his sudden raising of the siege of Mantua, his dash at Wurmser, 
in the valley of the Brenta, his baffling Alvinzi on the dykes of 
Arcola, are splendid specimens of these excellences. Yet, to the eye 
of a discerning critic, even this wonderful drama of victory, in which 
Fortune seemed, as it were, the contented satellite of the conqueror, 
lays bare the inherent dangers and defects of what may be called the 
Napoleonic strategy. How often his system of daring invasion placed 
him in a position of extreme peril, where a single defeat would have 
been ruin! How often the issue of the conflict was staked on a single 
bold stroke, a failure in which must have led to disaster! Above all, 
how self-destructive, how injurious to the discipline of troops, how 
fertile in the seeds of possible misfortune, was the practice of living 
upon the country, and of assuring quickness of movement by the evil 
means of spoliation and rapine! We can now see that this system 
of war, extraordinary as its results would be, was not calculated to bear 


the strain of reverses, and in circumstances ill adapted to it might 
terminate in defeat and calamity. 
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Maggie. 


Macau has the fairest face 

iver seen, in form and feature ; 
Mirrored there is every graco 

Of her frank and sunny nature. 


Maggie has the shapeliest head 

Eyer crowned by summers twenty, 
Guarded, on her maiden bed, 

By the prayers of friends in plenty. 


Maggie has the brightest hair 

Kyer twined in cunning tresses, 
Clustering in beauty rare 

‘ound the white neck it caresses. 


Maggie has the rosiest mouth 
diver kissed by happy lover ; 
Lips—like coral of the south; 
Eastern pearls—what they discover. 


Maggie has the grandest eyes 
Ever lit by fancies tender ; 
Tho’ beware the fire that lies 
In their depths, if you offend her! 


Maggie has the truest heart 

Ever lent to earth by heaven ; 
And, till us the Lender part, 

She to me that heart has given. 


H. C. Mertvaue. 












‘No Living Voice.” 


“ How do you account for it ?” ° 

“T don’t account for it at all. I don’t pretend to understand it.” 
“You think, then, that it was really supernatural ?” 

“ We know x0 little what Nature comprehends—what are its powers 
and limits—that we can scarcely speak of anything that happens as 
beyond it or above it.” 

“ And you are certain that this did happen ?” 

“ Quite certain; of that I have no doubt whatever.” 

These sentences passed between two gentlemen in the drawing-room 
of a country house, where a small family party was assembled after 
dinner ; and in consequence of a lull in the conversation occurring at 
the moment they were distinctly heard by nearly everybody present. 
Curiosity was excited, and inquiries were eagerly pressed as to the 
nature or supernature of the event under discussion. “A ghost 
story !” cried one ; “oh! delightful! we must and will hear it.” “Oh! 

please, no,” said another; “I should not sleep all night—and yet I 
am dying with curiosity.” 

Others seemed inclined to treat the question rather from a rational 
or psychological point of view, and would have started a discussion 
upon ghosts in general, each giving his own experience; but these 
were brought back by the voice of the hostess, crying, “ Question, 
question !” and the first speakers were warmly urged to explain what 
particular event had formed the subject of their conversation. 

“Tt was you, Mr. Browne, who said you could not account for it ; 
and you are such a very matter-of-fact person that we feel doubly 
anxious to hear what wonderful occurrence could have made you look 
80 grave and earnest.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Browne. “I am a matter-of-fact person, 
I confess ; and I was speaking of a fact; though I must beg to be 
excused saying any more about it. It is an old story; but I never 
even think of it without a feeling of distress; and I should not like 
to stir up such keen and haunting memories merely for the sake of 
gratifying curiosity. I was relating to Mr. Smith, in few words, an 
adventure which befell me in Italy many years ago, giving him the 
naked facts of the case, in refutation of a theory which he had been 
propounding.” 

“Now we don’t want theories, and we won't have naked facts; 
they are hardly proper at any time, and at this period of the year, 
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with snow upon the ground, they would be most unseasonable ; but 
we must have that story fully and feelingly related to us, and we pro- 
mise to give it a respectful hearing, implicit belief, and unbounded 
sympathy. So draw round the fire, all of you, and let Mr. Browne 
begin.” 

Poor Mr. Browne turned pale and red, his lips quivered, his en- 
treaties to be excused became quite plaintive ; but his goodnature and 
perhaps, also, the consciousness that he could really interest his 
hearers, led him to overcome his reluctance; and after exacting a 
solemn promise that there should be no jesting or levity in regard to 
what he had to tell, he cleared his throat twice or thrice, and in a 
hesitating nervous tone began as follows: 

“Tt was in the spring of 1S—. I had been at Rome during the 
Holy Week, and had taken a place in the diligence for Naples. There 
were two routes: one by way of Terracina and the other by the Via 
Latina, more inland. The diligence, which made the journey only 
twice a week, followed these routes alternately, so that each road was 
traversed only once in seven days. I chose the inland route, and after 
a long day’s journey arrived at Ceprano, where we halted for the night. 
The next morning we started again very early, and it was scarcely yet 
daylight when we reached the Neapolitan frontier, at a short distance 
from the town. There our passports were examined, and to my 
great dismay I was informed that mine was not en rvgle. It was 
covered, indeed, with stamps and signatures, not one of which had 
been procured without some cost and trouble; but one ‘visa’ yet 
was wanting, and that the all-important one, without which none 
could enter the kingdom of Naples. I was obliged therefore to alight, 
and to send my wretched passport back to Rome, my wretched self 
being doomed to remain under police surveillance at Ceprano, until the 
diligence should bring it back to me on that day week, at soonest. 

“T took up my abode at the hotel where I had passed the previous 
night, and there I presently received a visit from the Capo di Polizia, 
who told me very civilly that I must present myself, every morning 
and evening at his bureau, but that I might have liberty to ‘ circu- 
late’ in the neighbourhood during the day. I grew so weary of this 
dull place, that after I had explored the immediate vicinity of the 
town I began to extend my walks to a greater distance, and as I 
always reported myself to the police before night I met with no 
objection on their part. 

“One day, however, when I had been as far as Alatri and was 
returning on foot, night overtook me. I had lost my way, and could 
not tell how far I might be from my destination. I was very tired 
and had a heavy knapsack on my shoulders, packed with stones and 
relics from the ruins of the old Pelasgic fortress which I had been 
exploring, besides a number of old coins and a lamp or two which 1 
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had purchased there. I could discern no signs of any human habita- 
tion, and the hills, covered with wood, seemed to shut me in on every 
side. I was beginning to think seriously of looking out for some 
sheltered spot under a thicket in which to pass the night, when the 
welcome sound of a footstep behind me fell upon my ears. Presently 
a man dressed in the usual long shaggy coat of a shepherd overtook 
me, and hearing of my difficulty offered to conduct me to a house ata 
short distance from the road, where I might obtain a lodging ; before 
we reached the spot he told me that the house in question was an inn 
and that he was the landlord of it. He had not much custom, he 
said, so he employed himself in shepherding during the day ; but he 
could make me comfortable, and give me a good supper also, better 
than I should expect, to look at him; but he had been in different 
circumstances once, and had lived in service in good families, and 
knew how things ought to be, and what a signore like myself was 
used to. 

“ The house to which he took me seemed like its owner to have seen 
better days. It was a large rambling place and much dilapidated, 
but it was tolerably comfortable within; and my landlord, after he 
had thrown off his sheepskin coat, prepared me a good and savoury 
meal, and sat down to look at and converse with me while I ate it. I 
did not much like the look of the fellow; but he seemed anxious to 
be sociable and told me a great deal about his former life when he 
was in service, expecting to receive similar confidences from me. I 
did not gratify him much, but one must talk of something, and he 
seemed to think it only proper to express an interest in his guests 
and to learn as much of their concerns as they would tell him. 

“T went to bed early, intending to resume my journey as soon as it 
should be light. My landlord took up my knapsack, and carried it 
to my room, observing as he did so that it was a great weight for me 
to travel with. I answered jokingly that it contained great treasures, 
referring to my coins and relics; of course he did not understand me, 
and before I could explain he wished me a most happy little night, and 
left me. 

“The room in which I found myself was situated at the end of a 
long passage ; there were two rooms on the right side of this passage, 
and a window on the left, which looked out upon a yard or garden. 
Having taken a survey of the outside of the house while smoking my 
cigar after dinner, when the moon was up, I understood exactly the 
position of my chamber—the end room of a long narrow wing, pro- 
jecting at right angles from the main building, with which it was 
connected only by the passage and the two side rooms already 
mentioned. Please to bear this description carefully in mind while I 
proceed. 

“Before getting into bed, I drove into the floor close to the door a 
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small gimlet which formed part of a complicated pocket-knife which 
I always carried with me, so that it would be impossible for any one 
to enter the room without my knowledge; there was a lock to 
the door, but the key would not turn in it; there was also a bolt, 
but it would not enter the hole intended for it, the door having 
sunk apparently from its proper level. I satisfied, myself, however, 
that the door was securely fastened by my gimlet, and soon fell 
asleep. 

“How can I describe the strange and horrible sensation which 
oppressed me as I woke out of my first slumber? I had been sleep- 
ing soundly, and before I quite recovered consciousness I had in- 
stinctively risen from my pillow, and was crouching forward, my 
knees drawn up, my hands clasped before my face, and my whole 
frame quivering with horror. I saw nothing, felt nothing; but a 
sound was ringing in my ears which seemed to make my blood run 
cold. I could not have supposed it possible that any mere sound, 
whatever might be its nature, could have produced such a revulsion 
of feeling or inspired such intense horror as I then experienced. It 
was not a cry of terror that I heard—that would have roused me to 
action—nor the moaning of one in pain—that would have distressed 
me, and called forth sympathy rather than aversion. True, it was like 
the groaning of one in anguish and despair, but not like any mortal 
voice: it seemed too dreadful, too intense, for human utterance. The 
sound had begun while I was fast asleep—close to the head of my 
bed—close to my very pillow; it continued after I was wide awake—a 
long, loud, hollow, protracted groan, making the midnight air reverbe- 
rate, and then dying gradually away until it ceased entirely. It was 
some minutes before I could at all recover from the terrible impression 
which seemed to stop my breath and paralyse my limbs. At length 
I began to look about me, for the night was not entirely dark, and I 
could discern the outlines of the room and the several pieces of 
furniture in it. I then got out of bed, and called aloud, ‘ Who is 
there? What is the matter? Is any one ill? I} repeated these 
inquiries in Italian and in French, but there was none that answered. 
Fortunately I had some matches in my pocket and was able to light 
my candle. I then examined every part of the room carefully, and 
especially the wall at the head of my bed, sounding it with my 
knuckles; it was firm and solid there, as in all other places. I 
unfastened my door, and explored the passage and the two adjoining 
rooms, which were unoccupied and almost destitute of furniture ; they 
had evidently not been used for some time. Search as I would I 
could gain no clue to the mystery. Returning to my room I sat 
down upon the bed in great perplexity, and began to turn over in my 
mind whether it was possible I could have been deceived—whether 
the sounds which caused me such distress might be the offspring of 
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some dream or nightmare; but to that conclusion I could not bring 
myself at all, much as I wished it, for the groaning had continued 
ringing in my ears long after I was wide awake and conscious. 
While I was thus reflecting, having neglected to close the door which 
was opposite to the side of my bed where I was sitting, I heard a soft 
footstep at a distance, and presently a light appeared at the farther 
end of the passage. Then I saw the shadow of a man cast upon the 
opposite wall; it moved very slowly, and presently stopped. I saw 
the hand raised, as if making a sign to some one, and I knew from the 
fact of the shadow being thrown in advance that there must be a 
second person in the rear by whom the light was carried. After a 
short pause they seemed to retrace their steps, without my having had 
a glimpse of either of them, but only of the shadow which had come 
before and which followed them as they withdrew. It was then a 
little after one o’clock, and I concluded they were retiring late to rest, 
and anxious to avoid disturbing me, though I have since thought that 
it was the light from my room which caused their retreat. I felt half 
inclined to call to them, but I shrank, without knowing why, from 
making known what had disturbed me, and while I hesitated they 
were gone; so I fastened my door again, and resolved to sit up and 
watch a little longer by myself. But now my candle was beginning 
to burn low, and I found myself in this dilemma: either I must 
extinguish it at once, or I should be left without the means of pro- 
curing a light in case I should be again disturbed. I regretted that I 
had not called for another candle while there were people yet moving 
in the house, but I could not do so now without making explanations ; 
80 I grasped my box of matches, put out my light, and lay down, not 
without a shudder, in the bed. 

“For an hour or more I lay awake thinking over what had occurred, 
and by that time I had almost persuaded myself that I had nothing but 
my own morbid imagination to thank for the alarm which I had suffered. 
‘It is an outer wall, I said to myself; ‘they are all outer walls, and 
the house is built of stone; it is impossible that any sound could be 
heard through such a thickness. Besides, it seemed tq be in my room, 
close to my ear. What an idiot I must be, to be excited and alarmed 
about nothing ; I'll think no more about it.’ So I turned on my side, 
with a smile (rather a forced one) at my own foolishness, and com- 
posed myself to sleep. 

“ At that instant I heard, with more distinctness than I ever heard 
any other sound in my life,a gasp, a voiceless gasp, as if some one 
were in agony for breath, biting at the air, or trying with desperate 
efforts to cry out or speak. It was repeated a second and a third 
time ; then there was a pause ; then again that horrible gasping ; and 
then a long-drawn breath, an audible drawing up of the air into the 
throat, such as one would make in heaving a deep sigh. Such sounds 
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as these could not possibly have been heard unless they had been 
close to my ear ; they seemed to come from the wall at my head, or 
to rise up out of my pillow. That fearful gasping, and that drawing 
in of the breath, in the darkness and silence of the night, seemed to 
make every nerve in my body thrill with dreadful expectation. Un- 
consciously I shrank away from it, crouching down as before, with my 
face upon my knees. It ceased, and immediately a moaning sound 
began, which lengthened out into an awful, protracted groan, waxing 
louder and louder, as if under an increasing agony, and then dying 
away slowly and gradually into silence; yet painfully and distinctly 
audible even to the last. 

“ As soon as I could rouse myself from the freezing horror which 
seemed to penetrate even to my joints and marrow, I crept away from 
the bed, and in the farthest corner of the room lighted with shaking 
hand my candle, looking anxiously about me as I did so, expecting 
some dreadful revelation as the light flashed up. Yet, if you will 
believe me, I did not feel alarmed or frightened ; but rather oppressed, 
and penetrated with an unnatural, overpowering, sentiment of awe. I 
seemed to be in the presence of some great and horrible mystery, 
some bottomless depth of woe, or misery, or crime. I shrank from it 
with asensation of intolerable loathing and suspense. It was a feeling 
akin to this which prevented me from calling to my landlord. I could 
not bring myself to speak to him of what had passed ; not knowing 
how nearly he might be himself involved in the mystery. I was only 
anxious to escape as quietly as possible from the room and from the 
house. The candle was now beginning to flicker in its socket, but 
the stars were shining outside, and there was space and air to breathe 
there, which seemed to be wanting in my room ; so I hastily opened my 
window, tied the bedclothes together for a rope,and lowered myself 
silently and safely to the ground. 

‘There was a light still burning in the lower part of the house ; but 
I crept noiselessly along, feeling my way carefully among the trees, 
and in due time came upon a beaten track which led me to a road, 
the same which I had been travelling on the previous night. I 
walked on, scarcely knowing whither, anxious only to increase my 
distance from the accursed house, until the day began to break, when 
almost the first object I could see distinctly was a small body of men 
approaching me. It was with no small pleasure that I recognised at 
their head my friend the Capo di Polizia. ‘Ah! he cried, ‘ unfor- 
tunate Inglese, what trouble you have given me! Where have you 
been? God be praised that I see you safe and sound! But how? 
What is the matter with you? You look like one possessed.’ 

“T told him how I had lost my way, and where I had lodged. 

“*And what happened to you there? he cried, with a look of 
anxiety. 
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“*T was disturbed in the night. I could not sleep. I made my 
escape, and here lam. I cannot tell you more.’ 

“* But you must tell me more, dear sir; forgive me; you must tell 
me everything. I must know all that passed in that house. We 
have bad it under our surveillance for a long time, and when I 
heard in what direction you had gone yesterday, and had not re- 
turned, I feared you had got into some mischief there, and we were 
even now upon our way to look for you.’ 

“T could not enter into particulars, but I told him I had heard 
strange sounds, and at his request I went back with him to the spot. 
He told me by the way that the house was known to be the resort of 
banditti ; that the landlord harboured them, received their ill-gotten 
goods, and helped them to dispose of their booty. 

“ Arrived at the spot, he placed his men about the premises and 
instituted a strict search, the landlord and the man who was found in 
the house being compelled to accompany him. The room in which I 
had slept was carefully examined ; the floor was of plaster or cement, 
so that no sound could have have passed through it; the walls were 
sound and solid, and there was nothing to be seen that could in any 
way account for the strange disturbance I had experienced. The 
room on the ground-floor underneath my bedroom was next inspected ; 
it contained a quantity of straw, hay, firewood, and lumber. It was 
paved with brick, and on turning over the straw which was heaped 
together in a corner it was observed that the bricks were uneven, as 
if they had been recently disturbed. 

“« Dig here,’ said the officer, ‘ we shall find something hidden here, 
I imagine.” 

“The landlord was evidently much disturbed. ‘Stop,’ he cried. ‘I 
will tell you what lies there; come away out of doors, and you shall 
know all about it.’ 

“*Dio, Tsay. We will find out for ourselves.’ 

“¢ Tet the dead rest,’ cried the landlord, with a trembling voice. 
“ For the love of heaven come away, and hear what I shall tell you.’ 

“Go on with your work,’ said the sergeant to his men, who were 
now plying pickaxe and spade. 

“<T can’t stay here and see it, exclaimed the landlord once more. 
‘Hear then! It is the body of my son, my only son—let him rest, 
if rest he can. He was wounded in a quarrel, and brought home 
here to die. I thought he would recover, but there was neither 
doctor nor priest at hand, and in spite of all that we could do for 
him he died. Let him alone now, or let a priest first be sent for; he 
died unconfessed, but it was not my fault; it may not be yet too late 
to make peace for him.’ 

“¢ But why is he buried in this place ?’ 

“*We did not wish to make a stir about it. Nobody knew of his 
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death, and we laid him down quietly; one place I thought was as 
good as another when once the life was out of him. We are poor 
folk, and could not pay for ceremonies.’ 

“The truth at length came out. Father and son were both members 
of a band of thieves ; under this floor they concealed their plunder, 
and there too lay more than one mouldering corpse, victims who had 
occupied the room in which I slept, and had there met their death. 
The son was indeed buried in that spot; he had been mortally 
wounded in a skirmish with travellers, and had lived long enough to 
repent of his deeds and to beg for that priestly absolution which, 
according to his creed, was necessary to secure his pardon. In vain 
he had urged his father to bring the confessor to his bedside ; in vain 
he had intreated him to break off from the murderous band with 
which he was allied and to live honestly in future; his prayers were 
disregarded, and his dying admonitions were of no avail. But for the 
strange mysterious warning which had roused me from my sleep and 
driven me out of the house that night another crime would have been 
added to the old man’s tale of guilt. That gasping attempt to speak, 
and that awful groaning—whence did they proceed ? It was no living 
voice. Beyond that I will express no opinion on the subject. I will 
only say it was the means of saving my life, and at the same time 
putting an end to the series of bloody deeds which had been com- 
mitted in that house. 

“T received my passport that evening by the diligence from Rome, 
and started the next morning on my way to Naples. As we were 
crossing the frontier a tall figure approached, wearing the long rough 
cappotta of the mendicant friars, with a hood over the face and holes 
for the eyes to look through. He carried a tin money-box in his 
hand, which he held out to the passengers, jingling a few coins in it, 
and crying in a monotonous voice, ‘ Anime in purgatorio! Anime in 
purgatorio! I do not believe in purgatory, nor in supplications for 
the dead ; but I dropped a piece of silver into the box nevertheless, 
as I thought of that unhallowed grave in the forest, and my prayer 
went up to heaven in all sincerity.—‘ Requiescat in pace !’” 








Che LFrolics of Fashion. 


To speak of Fashion is to speak of something which, like Art or 
Politics, is beyond the reach of the moral code, and is free to issue its 
own laws, unbound and unrestricted by any higher or more absolute 
sovereign. ashion can please itself, has no superior court to consult, 
and cannot be prevented from constituting itself judge of its own 
cause. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive anything more richly endowed 
with liberty than Fashion. It may do the thing it would, and none 
can arraign its action. 

Such being the case, and Fashion being essentially the creation of 
human beings congregated in considerable crowds, one would have 
expected to find that its action was of the most reasonable kind. Its 
regulations being instituted by man for the use of man, the first 
feature we should look for in them is an obvious adaptation to human 
needs and convenience. Moreover, we should imagine that they 
would be governed by a certain stability tempered by intelligent pro- 
gress. Naturally, they would not always remain the same, for the 
conditions of society experience from time to time material change, 
and men might for a long period not discover with accuracy what 
really is most convenient in that sphere which it is open to them to 
rule as despotically as ever they choose. On the other hand, they 
would not, one would think, be perpetually shifting, for the wants 
and requirements of humanity change but slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly, and for long periods together change not at all. 

This would be the @ priori view of the subject, and would consti- 
tute the theory of the birth, development, and influence of Fashion. 
How utterly wide of the truth it is, when compared even cursorily 
with the phenomena which the field of Fashion presents to our view, 
we shall soon see, though everybody indeed must be disposed to con- 
cede as much at the outset. If, however, anybody thinks that, the 
deductive method having in this matter so egregiously failed, he will 
be able, by a careful and candid collocation of all the strange facts 
with which Fashion provides him, to employ the method inductive and 
to bring them all within the range of a simple law that will explain 
their relationship and account for them all in a rational manner, we 
must leave him to his admirable philosophical faith. We, for our 
part, are utterly incapable of offering any rational explanation of the 
body of phenomena in question, and do not know how better to desig- 
nate them than by the title which stands at the head of this paper, 
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- *The Frolies of Fashion.’ We can deal only with a few of them, and 
if our view of the matter be the correct one, each may with perfect 
justice be treated separately. 

It is now the month of April, and we are witnessing a strange 
spectacle. For close upon six months Nature has withdrawn from 
us the sight of her most captivating gifts. We have had to endure 
November’s chilling mists and melancholy falling leaves, the bare 
branches, brown fields, and short sunless days of December, January’s 
snows and nor’land winds, the keen cutting frosts of February, and 
the surly clouds and piercing airs of March. We do not speak of 
any particular season, but of the ordinary and average tenor of an 
English winter; and is not the above, if a brief, a candid account of 
the delights vouchsafed by the “ruler of the inverted year?” Now, 
we have no wish to urge that, even under such hostile conditions as 
the above, a country life is the worst that people could fall back upon. 
Indeed, we should be disposed rather to invert the saying of Doctor 
Johnson, and to maintain that the country is the best place in winter 
and the only place in summer. Still we confess we should feel rather 
short of arguments against the people who pleaded that during the 
prevalence of cold days and long nights warmth and convivial society 
are the best of antidotes, and that, as these are to be found to the 
greatest extent in towns, town is the place in which to spend the 
months that intervene between the Day of All Saints and the Day of 
All Fools. 

Yet what have we beheld? London stripped barren during all 
that period of the votaries of Fashion, and only those remaining who 
cannot afford to quit it. The doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, these 
have no choice in the matter. London holds them body and soul all 
the year round, and though they are as fashionable in their habits as 
they can afford to be, there is a limit to their capacity, and they can 
only fasten themselves to the skirts of high life by occasional implica- 
tion. Below them, again, it would be idle to dream of descending, 
for to be true followers of Fashion men must be free from all en- 
gagement or thraldom, and as capable of obeying any momentary 
whim as the great divinity they adore. Their freedom has been 
employed in enjoying the charms of the country; such charms as 
present themselves from the moment the leaves begin to fall till the 
moment when they begin to think of coming again. When there has 
been something for them to kill, the men have been occupied pretty 
pleasantly ; but what the women have been doing, or what they have 
been doing which they would not have done in London, it is difficult 
to say. There is not always something to kill, unless it be time. 
There are days when you cannot hunt, there are days when you 
cannot shoot. However, there can be no doubt that the rational 
mind will find plenty in the country even in the winter months to be 
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interested and diverted by ; and if people are interested, there is an 
end of the matter. Still, rural delights during the season are not 
of so ravishing a character that one quite understands why the camp- 
followers of Fashion—those who have nothing to keep them in London, 
yet who cannot afford to go elsewhere—bemoan themselves so bitterly. 
What is the cause of their poignant regret? They cannot be fashion- 
able. They are forced to remain in London when it is the fashion to 
be out of it. 

And now April has come once more. The woods and fields are 
bursting into beauty. The meadows are dappled with daisies, the 
pastures with skipping lambs. Their bleat makes music along the 
ground, whilst up in the air lark after lark takes up the matin melody. 
The branches are alive with song. The throstle never tires, the 
linnet pipes its melting minor, and the big bold blackbird speeds its 
arrowy strain through the ringing copses. The hedge-bottoms are 
pied with primroses. Higher up, the wood-anemones look you in the 
face when the sun peeps out from the fleecy clouds, and hang their 
pearly little heads when he retires. Wild hyacinths, too, are coming, 
and the prolific violet has not yet gone. Clusters of golden daffodils 
are dotted all about the orchards, and the apple-trees over their heads 
are breaking into pinky bloom. Such a love-making as is going on in 
the trees, such a twittering and building of nests, such a coquetting of 
dainty wagtails on the emerald grass! The bees are humming round 
and round the tips of the cherry sprays, impatient for the opening of 
their honeyed blossoms. Look! there is a sulphur butterfly; ay, and 
there an emperor! Surely that was the scent ofa lilac? Yes, the 
white ones are already partly in flower, and the long tassels that will 
soon be yellow droop from the laburnum. The blackthorn shows in 
the hedges, and the May, white and pink, will not be long in coming. 
Hark! was not that the cuckoo? yes— 


“Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me, 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery.” 


Now that he has begun, he will never end, but from morn till night 
will chant his dissyllabic ditty. And with night comesits own peculiar 
bird, dearer and diviner than all those of day. 


“O to be in England, now that April’s there !” 


exclaims Mr. Browning, in a momentary fit of natural passion. O 
to be in London now that April’s there, or rather, is not there, ex- 
claims the votary of Fashion. For young lambs skip not in Picca- 
dilly, and never did the proverb of lucus a non lucendo find more 
striking illustration than in the park which is called Green. The 
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London sparrows are chirping their perpetual and dissonant notes ; 
and perhaps before long a curious listener will write to the morning 
papers to say that a nightingale has been heard in Kensington 
Gardens. One nightingale! Se non @ veroje ben trovato. Let us 
hope that one, just one, has found its way there for the sake of the 
denizens of Lancaster Gate. But how about the poor nightingale ? 

Yet train after train is carrying up its cargo of aristocrats and 
plutocrats with all their long tail of retainers, away from the sights, 
and scents, and sounds we have described, to the dust, and grit, and 
dirt, and herblessness of town, the fumum strepitumque Rome. 
Surely this is eminently perverse! Yet it is the perversity of 
thousands, of the upper ten thousand in the first place, and of the 
upper middle ten thousand who would fain be confounded with them. 
Acres of apple-blossoms, groves of luscious lilacs, parterres of proud 
tulips and the lilies of the field, sunshine and music, emerald earth 
and lapis lazuli sky ; what are these compared to a house in town ? 

The very rich may have some trifling excuse, but the merely 
comfortable have nothing to plead, and the comparatively poor and 
pinched are condemned by the sorry shifts to which they are driven. 
People who can afford to live in Park Lane or Grosvenor Square can 
likewise afford to surround themselves even there with a simulation of 
spring. It is but a superficial and shadowy mockery, at best; but it 
is something. ‘They place flowers in every window, in every recess, in 
every staircase, and if it should so please them—but it rarely does— 
they can run backwards and forwards, and be in their country-seat to- 
day and in their town-house to-morrow. This is all very well for the 
tritons of Fashion. But how about the minnows? And, after all, 
the minnows are the most numerous. They have a comfortable, 
roomy, elegant, refined home somewhere in the counties, a perfect type 
of what a gentleman’s establishment should be. Every one has abun- 
dance of room to orb about. The sitting-rooms are of good propor- 
tions, of exquisite taste, of spotless cleanliness. The bedrooms are 
Spacious, airy, sweet-smelling, delicate in colour, elegant in drapery. 
Why should we speak of the garden, of the paddock, perhaps of the 
park ? 

These, now, are all abandoned; their sole occupant being a groom, 
a gardener, and an under housemaid; perhaps only the last two. 
Master, mistress, sons, and daughters, are in London. Where? Is it 
cruel to inquire? Paterfamilias has made many a wry face over the 
price he at length agreed to pay for the house in the second-rate 
dependent street of a second-rate dependent square ; and his ambitious 
spouse, accustomed to all the graces at home, has made many a wry 
one over the pokey little hole she has to settle down in for the next 
four months. But needs must where Fashion drives. There is not 
room to swing a cat, as the phrase is. The servants, spoilt by their 
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pleasant attics in the country, are profoundly discontented, and half of 
them give notice at once. The other half, it may be observed, stay 
only on condition of being brought up to London every year; for the 
gentleman’s gentleman and the lady’s lady are the most thorough- 
going devotees that Fashion can boast. 

And if these things, done in April, seem strange, what must they 
seem when done in May, in June, in July? The very heart of the 
year, if spent in the country, is thus cut out of it, and young menand 
maidens, who should be smelling hawthorn-buds, roaming through 
the grassy meadows, or wreathing and being wreathed with roses, are 
panting, perspiring, parching, in the hot close rooms of a withering 
city. Sie volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas. I have no reason 
to give, says Fashion, but I wish it. And that is enough. Did we 
not say so? It is an unaccountable frolic. Yet man is a rational 
animal, and has a will of his own. It scarcely looks like it. 

It will be said that we turn the dark side of the picture to the 
light, and that a London season is a very pleasant thing when all has 
been said against it that can be said. No doubt men and women do 
not deliberately make themselves utterly miserable, but they con- 
stantly choose the worse part, and they seem to have done so in this 
instance. Rotten Row is very agreeable from twelve till one, from 
six till seven. That is a matter of taste. Sometimes it is, and some- 
times it is not. But will any one say it is as agreeable as green 
woodlands, as open downs, as shady lawns; and, be it remembered, 
that everything, or nearly everything, which is done in London from 
the beginning of April till the end of July, can be done from the 
beginning of November till the end of March. And, in the meantime, 
the flowers are wasting their sweetness on the desert air, the nightin- 
gale is singing to the stars, the cuckoo to the empty field, the lark to 
the unnoticed sky. The glory of spring and of early summer is 
passing away ; to return, it is true; but when it does it will again be 
neglected by the children of Fashion. 

When we find Fashion thus installed as an absolute sovereign over 
what may well be described as a matter of life and death, we cannot 
be surprised that he should rule with unchallenged hand such minor 
concerns as our domestic arrangements or the garments we put on. 
To judge from ancient architecture and statuary, Fashion did not in 
old times exercise the fantastic sway now wielded by him, or was at least 
more stable and abiding in his edicts. We have pictorial records of 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Romans, for several 
hundred years, and it does not appear that they were perpetually 
altering the cut of their robes, everlastingly taking up a new mode 
and discarding another. Are we indebted to the modern emancipation 
of women for this novel phenomenon? Is this one of the gifts of 
progress, a product of the just increase of female influence ? 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” The last thing in female 
skirts is a joy for the season. Perhaps it is a thing of beauty. 
Perhaps not. The changes that can be rung upon ugliness are 
infinite, and that must be the reason why ugliness and what is unbe- 
coming are the modiste’s household gods. Beauty, too, is infinite, in 
a sense; but the limits within which any particular department of 
human ingenuity can be developed, and beauty yet not be abolished, 
are somewhat narrow and severe. 

But Fashion knows nothing of beauty, cares nothing for beauty. 
Fashion, as people say nowadays, “goes in” for novelty. Not to 
accept anything new for beautiful stamps you as an outside barbarian. 
The fashionable modiste absolutely prefers a block—a human block, 
be it understood—for which nature has done nothing. “ Elle manquait 
absolument de tout,” said a famous Parisian dressmaker of one of the 
most illustrious of her clients under the late imperial régime. The 
lady who thus was absolutely without what every woman is supposed 
to have, was considered to be the best-dressed woman in Paris—if the 
Empress herself be excepted—owing nothing to Nature and everything 
to the modiste. Fashion sets aside in the most summary manner all 
attempts of nature to interfere with, hinder, or baffle her. It takes 
no account of native beauties, native defects. It is no respecter of 
persons ; that, at least, must be said in its favour. Clara has rather 
a long neck, Claribel a very short one. What does Fashion care 
about that? Deep collars or broad ties are all the go, and poor 
Claribel’s head seems to start direct from her shoulders. She looks 
absurd ; but all her friends would tell her she looked still more so if 
she were out of the fashion. Long bodies and short skirts suddenly 
come in, and woe to the women whose bodies are longer than their 
members. They must exaggerate a natural defect in deference to the 
omnipotent edicts of Fashion. Skirts all at once expand in every 
direction, and become as long as they are broad. Ladies who never 
step from their carriages save into a house or a shop, carry a couple 
of yards of silky tail behind them. Under the circumstances it does 
not much matter, and occasionally it may look rather graceful than 
otherwise. But forthwith, the ladies who must walk because they 
cannot afford to be always driving imitate their carriage friends, and 
the pavement is swept by the skirt of the period. If it were only 
swept clean, that would be some consolation ; though to think of all 
the dust and nameless dirt accumulated by those fair creatures in a 
morning’s walk! But whilst half of it adheres to their petticoats, the 
other half is whisked into the air for the benefit of those who follow 
in their footsteps. 

Why cannot individual women make a stand once for all, and say, 
each in turn, “ I have found out what suits me. I am tall, or short, 
or middle-sized, slim, stout, or dumpy. This new fashion of yours 
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makes me look a fright. I have studied the matter now for some 
little time, and I have hit off to a hair the style of dress which most 
becomes me, which sets me off to the best advantage, which does me 
most justice, and all the modistes in the world shall not persuade me 
to make a guy of myself.” Just look at the advantage of such a 
course. Three gloriously good things would at once flow from it. 
We should have beauty, variety, and economy. For fitness is always 
more or less beautiful, and unfitness never can be even partially 
beautiful. Really pretty women are many, and really uncomely 
women are few. The former would be yet more numerous, and the 
latter yet rarer, if fitness instead of fashion were their habitual study. 
Women are willing enough to recognise that there are certain colours 
which everybody cannot wear. One girl cannot don yellow, another 
must eschew green, a third must beware of purple. Is colour, then, 
a relative matter, and is form an absolute one? Most women look, 
perhaps, equally well in three or four different colours ; and it is pos- 
sible, though not probable, that three or four different styles of costume 
will equally become them. Here surely is choice enough. Depend 
upon it, however, some women never do themselves justice save by 
adhering to one fixed style and even fixed colour. Why then try 
dangerous experiments? The modiste may be delighted, and female 
friends, enamoured of novelty and too kind to wound, may extol the 
dazzling innovation ; but they all in their hearts know full well that, 
if a woman is to be looked at as a woman and not as a clothes-horse, 
the old garb was the comeliest and the most becoming. By strict 
fidelity to the rule we are insisting on, ugly costumes would be 
banished from sight, and every woman might walk the world, feeling 
that she was obeying the dictum of Ben Johnson, 
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“It was for beauty that the world was made.” 


The second advantage that would accrue is variety. It is often 
urged in palliation of the shifting moods of Fashion, that man hates 
monotony, that we grow tired of the most beautiful objects if they 
never change. Supposing such to be the case, here is the cure. We 
may well all wax weary of a particular fashion in dress, if it is not 
beautiful to begin with, and yet everybody ends by adopting it. That, 
certainly, is monotony with a vengeance. But if each woman would 
dress according to her fashion, and not according to the fashion, we 
should always have hundreds of different styles all prevailing at the 
same time. Beauty and variety, with fixedness, would subsist side by 
side. 

Nor of the money that would be saved is it superfluous to speak. 
Fully a third of the expenditure incurred by ladies in their dress, 
where money is a consideration to them, is caused by the frolics and 


fluctuations of Fashion. They do their best to be economical, but a 
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costly dress or an expensive bonnet has to be discarded or taken to 
pieces and altered before they have had anything like a fair amount 
of wear out of it. Does the bonnet become them? Yes —at 
least it did six months ago; but Fashion says it is most unbe- 
coming now. Did they look well in their dress? Admirably well— 
last season. But a new style has come in, and they cannot go about 
dressed like their grandmothers. Thus they make their purchases in 
fear and trembling, knowing upon what insecure ground they are 
standing. They live in a constant state of suspense, and they have 
no sooner spun their lovely webs, than Fashion takes them all to 
pieces again. 

And what strange whim is it that has caused all the fashionable 
world to believe that no establishment is complete without a bevy of 
huge men-servants? The neat-handed Phyllis is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, and our steps are dogged at every turn by a big, 
hulking, ugly male creature, whilst the fair portion of the domestic 
creation are relegated to the servants’ hall. “Oh, you know,” we 
heard a lady say the other day—a lady of much sense and virtue, 
abundance of fine humour when the edicts of Fashion are not con- 
cerned, and who was brought up in the simplest and most sensible of 
schools—‘‘ Oh, you know, no establishment is monté without a tall 
butler.” We had dined there over night, and the very tall butler 
had, by his negligence, defrauded us of our wine, and more than once 
given usa small knife along with a large fork. Phyllis would not 
have done that. But then, Phyllis would not have “ mounted” the 
establishment. And all this intolerable nonsense, though the “ very 
tall butler” and men-servants generally are known to be a dirty, 
dissatisfied, drunken, insolent, disreputable, gormandising, do-nothing 
set, and are for ever giving notice or having it given. Phyllis costs 
not half as much money, and does twice as much work, and perhaps 
that is the reason why she is shoved aside to make way for her large, 
lazy brother. 

For though, as we have said, no apparent law governs the fancies 
of Fashion, it would seem as though the spending of money had 
something to do with them. Fashion is an unmitigated snob, and he 
grovels and goes on all fours before wealth, provided wealth be freely 
tossed about. In fact, a vast deal of what is done in this world and 
goes by thename of Fashion, is done by the rich people in order to show 
that they can do it, and is imitated by the people who are not rich in 
order that it may be thought they can do it likewise. What tortures 
these latter straining wretches go through in order not to be left 
behind no tongue can tell. It argues not only boundless wealth, but 
absolute indifference to having money’s worth for what is spent, to 
have a splendid place in the country and never to go near it, or to 
leave it just as it is becoming divinely attractive. Accordingly, the 
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minnows, who have a nice little place that they can just keep.up and 
could thoroughly enjoy, likewise abandon it at the best and brightest 
season of the year, lest it should be thought their income is no bigger 
than it really is. Thus, every year the plutocrats gain more and 
more upon the rest of mankind ; and, whilst the poor are poorer than 
ever, the well-to-do are ruining themselves in the empty attempt to 
cling on to the skirts of Croesus. 

It would be well if Fashion would confine its frolics to circles 
purely and avowedly mundane, mischievous even then though be its 
action and its influence. But when this essentially worldly god in- 
vades the sanctuary dedicated to a real divinity, then indeed the 
matter becomes far more serious. We would not for worlds utter a 
syllable that seemed to depreciate the character, or could serve to 
damage the authority, of the English clergyman. He is the best 
priest the world has ever yet seen. As a rule, he is a gentleman who 
has moved among gentlemen all his life; who has a wife, and daugh- 
ters, and sons, like his neighbours; and who yet, without being an 
ascetic, contrives to surround himself with an air and aroma of peculiar 
spiritual superiority from which no one would wish to derogate. 

But Fashion has been getting hold even of him. He has passed 
through two stages already this century, and now he is entering on a 
third. The time was when he was little more than a country squire 
on a small scale, seen not unoften in the hunting-field, a familiar 
presence at quarter sessions, welcomed at every jovial board, and not 
much visited in his own peculiar domain of church, save upon Sun- 
days. Yet he was a respected, friendly, sympathetic, and light- 
dispersing human being. He was sent for in trouble, listened to in 
affliction, and leaned upon somewhat at the hour of death. He did 
not affect any mighty stock of earnestness, or often any peculiarities 
of dress; yet his parishioners knew who he was, and regarded him 
with a certain homely veneration. 

We have changed all that. He is divorced from dogs and horses. 
He drinks less wine even than his neighbours, and by his dress shall 
you know him. He is the salt of the earth; he is not of the earth, 
earthy. His mien, gait, speech, have an idiosyncracy of their own, 
and he is never thoroughly at home except in the pulpit. There is a 
hard and fast line between him and the rest of the world. He was 
once only a parson. Now he is sacerdotal. There has been a great 
awakening. Dissent was eating up the land. Churches have been 
built without end, and services almost indefinitely multiplied. 

That was the second stage, in which, perhaps, the majority of the 
English clergy are yet content tolinger. We believe the first stage was 
not a bad one, and we entertain a perfect respect for the second. Pro- 
bably each was good in turn, and found and finds its justification in 
the times. Buta third state is now supervening, thanks to the in- 
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fluence of what again seems to us the finger of Fashion. Services are 
being multiplied not only on Sundays but on week-days, and the 
sacerdotal character of the clergyman threatens altogether to swallow 
up the man. He is looking back to the times when priests were a 
caste. He is beginning to have doubts if marriage be a state quite 
fitted to his lofty vocation; but, by what seems a singular contra- 
diction, he loves to surround himself with women, most of whom have 
the advantages of extreme youth. To them he is an oracle. At all 
hours of the day they will listen to the summons of his medizeval bell ; 
and thus, whilst he separates himself from the profane world, he 
separates them from their profane household. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he strikes a direct blow at the influence of the hearth, think- 
ing to substitute for it the influence of the altar. The old formula, 
which ought to be so dear to women, “ there’s no place like home,” he 
replaces by the formula, “ there’s no place like church.” Words thus 
are set up in the place of things, and forms become the idols by 
sacrificing to which people fancy themselves sanctified. 

At the same time, egotism, which may call itself spiritual, but which 
is egotism all the same, is developed and cultivated at the expense of 
the social virtues and reciprocal charities. Individuals are brought to 
believe that they have only their own souls to look after, and adopt 
in all seriousness the abominable maxim, “ every man for himself, and 
God for us all.” Such a system can produce only one set of results. 
It can but breed unfilial daughters, unmaternal mothers, neglectful 
housewives, and indifferent citizens. Where ecclesiastical observances 
are made to swallow up family duties, what is likely to become of the 
obligations due to the State? Religion thus becomes a thing apart, 
instead of being bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 

We can with difficulty persuade ourselves that this is anything more 
than a fashion. There is a mock earnestness about it all, at least as 
far as the lay element is concerned, which reminds us only too strongly 
of the other frolics on which we have commented in the course of this 
paper. We fear that daily church services may be based just as much 
on fashion as afternoon teas or tall male domestics. We are only 
too glad to observe that enough of our common infirmity lingers, even 
in the most sacerdotally-clothed and minded individuals who set all 
these bells ringing and all these services going, for them to be able to 
devote themselves occasionally to an exciting game of croquet. But 
does it never strike them that games of croquet may themselves be 
made to “praise the Lord.” When not only men and maidens, but 
lambs that skip, rivers that bound, birds that sing, mountains that 
soar, hail, rain, frost, fire, and stormy winds that obey His word, are 
called upon by the Psalmist to join in doing honour to the God who 
made us, surely our homely duties, and even our homely pleasures, are 
not so utterly foreign to the spirit of worship and adoration that we 
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need be called off from them at every turn to be put through a string 
of familiar formulas, all under one roof. There is a time for all things, 
and there may be too much even of a good thing. Possibly we may 
be wrong, and in any case we would speak with becoming delicacy and 
reverence. But seeing as we do what fantastic tricks Fashion can 
play with the being whose distinctive boast it is to be rational, we 
have thought it not foreign to our general purpose to comment on a 
practice which is growing out of all proportions to human wants or 
necessities. 
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After Winter. 


In THE flush of the glad spring weather 
I wandered one last time more, 

As we often had wandered together, 
Thro’ the woods to the wild sea-ghore. 


I thought of the ended caresses, 
Of the kisses forgotten, grown cold 
On sweet curling lips, and on tresses 
Of beautiful serpentine gold ;— 


Of the vows that were made to be broken 
When you had grown weary of me, 

And of each little word you had spoken 
As we stood that last time by the sea. 


A sudden swift gleam, as of lightning, 
Quivered keen through the leaves where I stood; ° 

"Twas the sun on your golden hair bright’ning 
As you passed to the sea by the wood ; 


A sprig of white may in your bosom, 
One tress of your hair blown astray ;— 

Oh you were the sweetest spring blossom 
That bloomed in the woodland that day! 


Your feet they flew faster and ficeter, 
Far away in the distance I heard, 

And your song in the silence was sweeter 
Than the sweet spring song of a bird. 


And I listened and longed at your laughter 
As it rang thro’ the dewy and sweet 
Green leaves as they parted, and after 
I followed with feverish feet. 


And the ways were all golden with gladness, 
And the light of the sun from above, 

And the summer birds’ musical madness 
Made the forest-leaves quiver with love. 





AFTER WINTER. 


Like a sunbeam you stole down the vistas, 
From the merry leaves dashing the dew, 

Till an ivy-arm, soft as a sister's, 
Entangled your waist as you flew; 


And, laughing, you plucked at and tore it, 
Then, hearing my footstep, you turned, 
And your face lost its laughter, and o’er it 

The beautiful bright blushes burned. 


It might be the ivy was stronger 
That morn in the middle of May; 

You tore at its tendrils no longer, 
But waited for me in the way. 


Above us the singing bird fluttered 
The wood was filled full of his rhyme, 
The forest leaves murmured and muttered 
To the tune of a tale of old time. 


Before us the joyous sea thundered 
Hoarse welcome and loud to the sun, 

As we, that the winter had sundered, 
Again by the spring were made one. 


Birds were not light-hearted as we were! 
After winter days ended and or, 

Made one as the sun and the sea were; 
Made one, to be twain nevermore! 


Many springs since that day have past over, 
Many winters and summers have fled ; 
Many storms parted lover from lover, 
Many years left their snows on each head; 


Thro’ changes of seasons and weather, 
Thro’ years that divide and that rend, 
We wander for ever together 
With May in our hearts to the end. 
S. 
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Super-Human Dwelling-Places. 


Tue problem of the future state has been the despair of humanity 
in all ages. The lean-visaged philosopher, the sybaritic voluptuary, 
the reckless gambler, the highborn noble, and the shivering outcast, 
have alike felt the pressure of a mystery which none of them could 
remove. 

Faith, with its superhuman vision, has failed to penetrate the dim 
obscurity ; speculation, with its illusive dreams, has propounded strange 
theories to little purpose ; science, with her vivid insight, has advanced 
her specious interpretations ; but the problem yet remains unsolved. 

All nations and peoples have had their conceptions of the future 
state: the Pagan his dreams of walking in Elysian fields; the 
Indian, his anticipations of happy hunting-fields; the Negro, his 
visions of a cooler paradise; the Laplander, his hope of a more genial 
world ; the Christian, his dream of perpetually “ quiring to the young- 
“eyed cherubims ;” the martyr of all religions, his prospect of the dis- 
covery of a peace which could nowhere be found upon earth. 

To lift the curtain which veils the condition of mankind after death 
can scarcely be said to come within the province either of science or 
of art. There are some speculations, however, we will admit, which, 
whether from their curious nature, or from the serious authority with 
which they are advanced, demand a certain amount of attention at our 
hands. 

In a recent work by a French author, ‘The Day after Death,’ by 
M. Louis Figuier, an attempt has been made at “a new philosophy 
“of the universe,” which not only professes to reveal to us our future 
condition and abode, but advances a theory of our origin which pos- 
sesses some of the merits of originality. It does not fall within the 
compass of our intention to criticise this new system, and this we 
wish distinctly to be understood, and we shall not endorse M. Figuier’s 
theories, but we shall endeavour to lay before our readers its main 
features, which possess a considerable amount of interest. 

The author embarks upon the wide area of his speculations with 
the doctrine that man is composed of three elements—Body, Life, 
Soul. ‘This doctrine, we are informed, emanated from Barthez, 
Lordat, and the medical school of Montpellier. He comes to the 
same conclusion which the celebrated pagan philosopher did four cen- 
turies before the Christian era—that “death is the separation of the 
“soul from the body.” This effect is accomplished at the period when 
the life, which may be regarded as a link uniting the two, ceases to 
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animate the body. But what after death? Shall we attempt to 
fathom the fathomless? Shall we raise the sight-obscuring veil ? 
Shall we unravel the skein which has perplexed men in all ages? 
Shall we unriddle the Egyptian Sphinx, and laugh at the curious 
blindness of bygone generations ? 

It was a curious theory of the Socratic school which ‘assigned to 
the emancipated soul which had not become sufficiently ennobled and 
pure to dwell with the gods the body of a lower animal, and even 
insect, as its tenement; but it is a stranger theory of M. Louis 
Figuier, which condemns such a soul to endure another terrestrial 
existence in a similar temple to that which it has just quitted. Such 
a soul enters the body of a newly-born infant to commence anew the 
trial of existence, and to undergo a training which may or may not 
render it adapted to a state of existence superior to the present. 
Failing to become more ennobled and purified after this second incar- 
nation, it has to undergo yet another, and—who knows ?—another 
still, until a certain degree of perfection is attained. 

Let us turn for a moment to the ‘ Pheedo’ of Plato, and see how far 


the theory of the author accords with the views of the ancient Grecian 
philosopher. 


Socrates speaks : 


“And these are not the souls of good men, but of bad, who are 
* thus obliged to wander about, suffering punishment for their former 
“ manner of life, which was evil. And thus they wander, uniil by 
“ the longing which clings to them for earthly things, they are again 
“enclosed in a body-—-chained to one, most probably, with habits 
“ resembling those which they had acquired during their former lives. 

* Those who had indulged in gluttony or contemptuous pride, 
“ who had been brutalised by drunkenness, devoid of any feeling of 
“shame or self-restraint, would naturally pass into such bodies as 
“ asses and other beasts; while those who have had a propensity to 
“ injustice, to tyrannise over others and rob them, pass into the 
“bodies of such animals as wolves, hawks, and vultures. For 
“ where else could such go ? 

“ And therefore it is probable also of the rest, that each will go 
“ into the state which most resembles the condition he had striven to 
“attain, either by indulging in bad propensities, or by omitting to 
“ cultivate the better instincts of his nature. 

“ And most assuredly those are the most blessed, and go into 
“the happiest places, who have striven to practise those social and 
“public virtues which are called temperance and justice, and have 
“ practised them by use and habit, without philosophy and reflection. 

“It is probable that these resume their life among such social 
“and political creatures as bees, ants, &c., and then return from these 
“into human bodies and become good men. 
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“ But to the godlike condition of souls none can attain except 
“those who by the pursuit of true philosophy have succeeded in 
“ quitting their bodies in a purified condition—in fact, none but the 
“ real lover of knowledge and goodness ; and on this account, O loved 
“ Simonias and Cebes, true philosophers abstain from the indulgence 
“ of all immoderate desires of the body, and patiently bear all trials 
“and resist all temptations.” 

It will be seen that M. Figuier’s theory, in this feature of his 
system, does not differ widely from the doctrines of the ancient 
Grecian philosopher. He somewhat varies the doctrine by adding, 
that all children who “ shuffle off their mortal coil” before the age of 
twelve months re-enter the body of a newly-born child, in order that 
they may complete their training for a higher existence. 

The condemnation of man, for the commission of certain errors for 
which he has a special adaptation, to the agony of never-ending torment, 
has been held by many cultivated intellects to be unjust and impro- 
bable. By this new theory M. Figuier annihilates hell, and takes up 
his position within the circle of the comfortable glimmer of Mr. 
Voysey’s creed. “ The justice and goodness of God,” he says, “ are 
“manifest in this paternal arrangement, much more than in the severe 
“ jurisdiction which would irretrievably condemn a soul after one single 
“trial which had resulted unfavourably.” 

By this theory, again, the author is enabled to cast a new light upon 
the science of phrenology. The soul thus entering the newly-born 
child is possessed of certain acquirements and abilities developed in 
its former existence. These qualifications, by developing certain parts 
of the brain, and the absence of certain qualities depressing other parts, 
cause the irregularity in the formation of the skull which gives rise to 
the science of phrenology. That which has hitherto been regarded 
therefore as the cause, is by this theory translated into the effect. 

We have now to consider those souls which, during their terrestrial 
sojourn, by the exercise of their godlike functions and the suppression 
of their lower instincts, are deemed worthy of removal to a purer sphere 
of existence. These souls, after the passage through the silent valley, 
become invested with a body suited to their new abode, infinitely 
pure and infinitely spiritual. This union forms a being to whom 
M. Figuier applies the appellation super-human. 

According to the doctrine of a German naturalist, matter and spirit 
exist in man in almost equal proportions: i.e., the proportion of spirit 
is 50 in 100. Admitting this theory, M. Figuier writes, “we would 
“say that the proportion” of spirit “in a super-human being is un- 
* doubtedly from 80 to 85 in 100.” 

The super-human being is provided with new and unknown faculties 
and senses, besides possessing the familiar ones in a singularly in- 
creased and more exquisite form, But he has not yet attained the 
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full meridian of glory; he has but reached the first stage of his puri- 
fication and adaptation to his final abode. He has not even conquered 
death. He still has to answer the summons of this unwelcome 
visitor ; let us hope he receives it with a better grace and less tremor 
than before. How many times the super-human being passes under 
the influence of death and becomes re-incarnated in a still more 
spiritualised body M. Figuier is not bold enough to assert. 

One proof which the author adduces of the existence of death in 
the super-human dwelling-places we will give in his own words: 
“ Persons who receive communications from the dead have remarked 
“that these communications sometimes cease quite suddenly. A 
“ celebrated actress, now retired from the ‘stage, had manifest com- 
“ munications with a person whom she had lost by a tragical death. 
“ These communications abruptly ceased.* The soul of the dead friend 
“ whom she mourned warned her that their intercourse was about to 
“cease. The assigned reason serves to explain why such relation cannot 
“be continuously maintained. The super-human being who was in 
“ relations with the terrestrial person had already risen in rank in the 
“ celestial hierarchy ; he had accomplished a new metamorphosis, and 
“he could no longer correspond with the earth.” 

M. Figuier lays down an ingenious rule for those who desire thus to 
communicate with friends who have “ gone before.” “In order to receive 
“ these communications,” he says, “a man must possess a pure and 
“ noble mind, and he must have preserved the cultus of those whom 
“he has lost.” We thus are provided with a ready answer for those 
who are unable to receive “ communications.” 

Let no one fondly imagine that in his next existence, although it be 
the heavenly one, he has taken a long farewell of sorrow or bitterness ; 
for we read, “ Absolute happiness exists nowhere in the world, and 
“ Destiny has the power to let fall one drop of gall into the cup of 
“ happiness quafied by the dwellers in ether in their celestial abode.” 

We have now placed before our readers the form which, according 
to M. Figuier’s theory, we shall take when we have drawn our last 
breath on earth; we will now consider the abode which good and 
pure souls are destined to occupy on their journey to their final 
resting-place. 

We are all aware that after we have exceeded the limits of our own 
atmosphere we arrive at an inconceivably rarefied fluid, which has 
been called “planetary ether.” A sufficient proof of the existence of 
this fluid may be given in the fact that astronomers, in their calcula- 
tions of the movements of the heavenly bodies, call into consideration 
the amount of resistance afforded by this attenuated medium. 


* We never heard of any one of these spiritual communications which 
was worth receiving. If they emanate from spirits, it would be a proof of 
a mental degeneration.—Eb. 
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It is in this ether that the author places his super-human being. 

This fluid was known to the ancients, which we shall see if we turn 
again to the ‘ Phedo’: 

“ But the earth itself lies free from vapour in the pure heavens, 
“ where are also the stars, surrounded by what we call ether, which is 
“ above that air in which we live. The air which surrounds us is a 
“mere sediment of the universe, and its inhabitants a variety of 
“beings, some of whom live in the centre and some on the shore of 
“ those seas of air, and some in islands surrounded by air. Ina word, 
“ our air is as their water, and their ether as our air.” 

We shall also see that the author's theory, at least this section of it, 
is equally ancient : 

“ As soon as the souls are taken by the angel to the place where 
** judgment is passed, those who have lived holy and good lives in this 
“ world are first separated from those who have not. . . . These are 
“ released as from a prison, and taken up to that pure region above the 
“ earth to have their home there. Amongst these, the souls who have 
“been only purified by the pursuit of wisdom and goodness live ever 
“ afterwards without bodies, and arrive at still more beautiful abodes 
“‘ which would not be easy to describe. . . . This, or something very 
“ like this, is the condition of our souls and their dwelling-places, as the 
* goul is evidently immortal.” 

In this fluid, therefore, the super-human being, endowed with a body 
which is described as “a slight material tissue, animated by life, a 
“ vaporous, diaphanous drapery of living matter,” lives and moves until 
the time comes to quit that body and receive one which is still more 
“diaphanous.” He then becomes an “arch-human” being. He continues 
to receive, at each metamorphosis, a body less and less material, until 
at the last he becomes pure spirit, and is fitted to dwell in his final 
resting-place. 

The super-human being is endowed with new and marvellous facul- 
ties, and his old functions are increased to an inconceivable extent. 
His sight becomes as far-seeing as the telescope and as penetrating as 
the microscope. His other senses are equally developed. He tra- 
verses through the realms of space with the rapidity of light or 
electricity. He visits the various members of the solar system, and is, 
as we have before stated, enabled to communicate, by some unex- 
plained telegraphy, with those he loves upon earth. May we express 
a hope that, having something material about him, he slackens his 
speed on approaching our atmosphere, or he might find the resistance 
of that medium develope an uncomfortable heat ? 

These beings, then—whose nourishment is the fluid in which they 
dwell; whose sexless forms move through space with the swiftness of 
thought; whose sleepless existence is rendered absolutely happy by 
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the presence of a love, the pureness and intensity of which is never 
approximated upon earth—people the eternal space like motes in a 
sunbeam. 

We have already stated that the super-human being passes through 
a series of transformations which render him, at the last, adapted to 
his final abode. ‘This final abode we have not yet named. Shall 
we be placing too great a strain upon the reader’s imagination if we 
assure them that this dwelling-place is the sun? Not only is this 
the belief of M. Figuier, but he tasks our credulity still further by 
asking us to believe that the sun itself is entirely composed of these 
perfected souls : 

“ When he attains the sun, the super-human being is free from all 
“ material substance, from all carnal alloy. He is a flame, a breath ; 
“all is intelligence, sentiment, thought in him; nothing impure is 
“ mingled with his perfect essence. He is an absolute soul, a soul 
“ without a body. The gaseous and burning mass of which the sun 
“is composed is therefore appropriate to receive these quintessential 
“beings. <A throne of fire is a fitting throne for souls. 

“ We might even go further, and maintain that not only is the sun 
“ the asylum and receptacle of souls which have finished the course 
“ of their peregrinations in this world, but that it is nothing else than 
“a collection of those souls which have come to it from other planets 
“after having passed through the intermediate states which we have 
“described. The sun may be only an aggregation of souls.” 

We should be glad to ask the author, if we were permitted the op- 
portunity, how he can reconcile this wild hypothesis with the theory of 
gravitation. The centre of gravity in the solar system has always been 
represented to be the sun. Now, if the sun be a mere aggregation of 
souls, how can it possess the force necessary to assert its dominion as 
the centre of gravity ? The author adduces, as a proof that there is no 
solid or resisting medium in the sun, that certain comets have passed 
so closa to the sun that, “did a resisting medium,” by which we 
presume he means a mass of matter, “ exist, their movements must 
“have been greatly disturbed.” How can he explain the enormously 
accelerated velocity of a comet at its perihelion, except by the force 
which by implication he denies? M. Guillemin, in his able work 
‘The Heavens,’ says: ‘Observation proves, from year to year, that 
“the number of comets is really considerable. Leaving mere appexr- 
“ances out of the question, new ones are constantly found to arrive 
“from the depths of space; describing round the sun orbits which 
“ testify to the attractive power of that radiant body.” The italics 
areourown. Again, it is scarcely probable that a comet would be dis- 
turbed by its own centre of gravity; if disturbance came at all, it 
would arise from some member of the planetary group. Nor can we 
imagine that had M. Figuier borne in mind the recent discoveries in 
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solar physics by means of the spectrum-analysis, he would have 
hazarded so reckless a theory. 

We now come to the most singular section of M. Figuier’s new 
system. He contends, that the rays of the sun are nothing but emana- 
tions from these perfected spirits ; that the constant supply of radia- 
tion and heat, which has always puzzled physicists, is sustained by the 
perpetual influx of spiritualised beings from all the planets; that 
these beings, consequently, are the origin and source of the life of all 
created things: 

“The spiritual beings gathered together in the sun send down 
“upon the earth and upon the planets emanations from their essence 
“ —that is to say, animated germs. These animated germs are 
“ carried by the sunbeams, which distribute organisation, feeling, and 
* life, overall the planets.” 

These germs are souls in embryo, and commence their long sojourn 
upon earth in the form of a plant. In this stage they are simply the 
germs of a soul. The germ then enters a zoophyte. From the 
zoophyte and mollusk it passes to an articulated animal; from that 
into a fish or reptile. The germ now becomes, from gradual develop- 
ment, or the unification of one or more germs, a rudimentary soul. 
It passes next into a bird, from that into a mammifer, from that into 
the body of a man. M. Figuier maintains that in each of its incar- 
nations the soul becomes oblivious of its past existence, and it is 
only when it has attained perfectibility that it is permitted to recall 
and survey its long and elaborate series of transformations. 

“Thus does the great chain of nature close and complete itself!” 
exclaims the author: “that uninterrupted chain of vital activity, 
“ which has neither beginning nor end, and which links all created 
“ beings into one family—the universal family of the worlds.” 

He maintains that men, in some measure, retain the proclivities of 
the animal from which their soul is derived. On the same principle, we 
can imagine how admirable an errand-boy would result from a retriever ; 
how irresistible a detective from a bloodhound ; how valorous a soldier 
from a bulldog! ‘That we are sometimes deeply moved at the sight 
of some flower or particular landscape may be the unconscious (so to 
speak) memory of the form or place in which our previous existence 
had been passed. 

There is another theory of M. Figuier’s which is so interesting that 
we may be pardoned if, after, as it would seem, having come to the 
close of our digest, we lay it before our readers. He attributes the 
faculty of sensibility to plants, by the doing of which he admits he 
transgresses the classic laws of natural history. 

It is foreign to our purpose, nor would the exigencies of space 
permit us, to enter into all the arguments which he adduces in favour of 
this hypothesis. But we cannot refrain from giving one, which seems 
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the most conclusive as well as the most singular of all. It bears upon 
the modes of reproduction, which, in many plants, bears an exact 
resemblance to the modes in vogue amongst animals. And not only 
do some of the plants dispense with adventitious aid, but are endowed 
with voluntary movements of their own. 

We all know how necessary it is for bees to transmit the pollen from 
the male to the female flower in order that a good crop of fruit may 
result ; or, failing this, the wind will sometimes perform the necessary 
office: but we cannot say that we laboured under the apprehension 
that the bee or the wind was conducing greatly to the pleasure of the 
plant—the sensuous pleasure, if we may so speak: 

“Particular vitality, a turgid state of the tissues, accompanied by 
“ elevation of local temperature, occur in the case of certain plants 
“at the moment of impregnation, especially in the species of the 
“ family of Aroides. On placing a thermometer at that time in the 
“ oreat floral covering of the Arums, an excess of from 1° to 2° in the 
“temperature of the surrounding air will be denoted—an extraor- 
“ dinary fact in vegetable life, for vegetables are always colder than 
“the external air. How can we believe that the plant in which this 
“ excitement takes place has no feeling of its own condition ?” 

Upon this subject, M. Figuier produces an array of most curious 
and interesting facts. 

It was Wordsworth who wrote: 


“ Through primrose tufts in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


But Wordsworth could scarcely have imagined that the conception of 
his poetic fancy would ever be embodied in a scientific treatise. 

We ought, in conclusion, to say that M. Figuier does not ignore the 
presence of a presiding Deity; and that he assigns, as the dwelling- 
place of the Supreme Being, that centre of attraction around which the 
entire series of heavenly bodies revolve. 

For all these conjectures of science, we still cling to our primitive 
faith, which, trusting to the ordinations of a Divine Being who is 
Love itself, fears neither death nor the unknown; nor, could the 
assumptions of science be proved beyond doubt, would it enhance our 
serenity at the prospect of dissolution; and we should still desire to 
yield to the Universal Liberator with the words of the Divine Teacher 
upon our lips: “ Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit !” 


‘J. M. 








How 3 was Rusticated from Cambridge. 


I arways thought it a very hard case, but I could never bring my 
irate father and my weeping mother to view the matter in that light. 
I appeal to an impartial public. This was how it happened :— 

My name was put on the boards of St. Blasius in October, 185—, 
and, after a most tender parting from my household gods in Warwick- 
shire, I commenced residence in all the glory of a promising freshman. 
I do not know that I ever had very sanguine hopes of academic distinc- 
tion, so I received the full blessing of expecting nothing, inasmuch as, 
in this respect, I met no disappointment. I had a hard battle with my 
revered father, and afterwards with the tutor of the college, to be 
allowed to rent an extra room in which I might carry on my favourite 
relaxation. This was the unusual pursuit of amateur organ-building. 
My father said that the idea was preposterous and expensive. The 
tutor affirmed that such things ruined a young man’s prospects, and 
made him idle. But, nevertheless, I carried the day through the 
intercession of my mother; and my carpenter’s bench, with the 
appurtenances thereof, were duly accommodated in a small room 
opening out of my gyp-room, on staircase letter C. I was not long 
in maturing my plans for erecting a small chamber-organ of two 
manuals, with all kinds of ingenious mechanical appliances in the way 
of stops and couplers. I was naturally both of a mechanical and 
musical turn of mind ; so, by my favourite pursuit, I gratified both 
sides of my disposition. I often tried to convince my father that it 
was a most economical step thus to kill two birds with one stone, but 
he would not seeit. I explained how I might develope my mechanical 
talent by building an expensive steam-engine, and indulge my musical 
propensities by insisting on running up to London every week to enjoy 
the Opera or Philharmonic concerts. I proved on paper that this 
method would consume more time and more money than a little quiet 
organ-building could ever absorb. But it was all no use. My father 
had not a logical mind, and he drove away conviction in a manner most 
irritating to a sound reasoner like, myself. However, I had my own 
way at Cambridge, but under protest. 

Now, the organ in the Chapel of St. Blasius was an old organ, which 
had been renovated and added to by several builders, till the inside of 
the instrument was crowded beyond all reason. For the most ordinary 
processes of tuning and regulating, the unfortunate operator had to 
perform the feats of an acrobat before he could get at either pipes 
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or key-action. The bellows had to be emptied and the swell closed 
before he could get in at all. And after he was in, it was only by 
getting over sundry massive beams, under cross-beams not more than 
two feet from the ground, and through apertures scarcely big enough 
for a rabbit, that any of the important working-parts of the instru- 
ment could be reached. To tie oneself into a knot, as tumblers do, 
was nothing to this. Unless a man could double himself up into the 
space of a cubic foot or so, unless he could wriggle along yards upon 
his back, and stand for many miserable minutes in the most apoplectic 
postures, he could not hope to do anything to the interior of the St. 
Blasius organ. It was from this untoward instrument that I obtained 
all my patterns and measurements for my own chamber-organ. I 
formed the acquaintance of the organist, and, after a vast amount of 
strategy, won his consent to my venturing into the hidden depths of 
his hideous old machine. Week after week did I attempt new feats 
with the view of getting hints for my own amateur work. I lived in 
a chronic state of broken head and contused shins. Every now and 
then I appeared with one or more black eyes; and on two occasions I 
was most suspiciously cross-examined by the Dean as to presumed 
pugilistic propensities. 

But in the midst of all these difficulties I progressed most satisfac- 
torily with my work, and was proud to think that all my evolutions 
in the St. Blasius organ, however detrimental to my own bodily com- 
fort and personal appearance, brought no damage to the venerable 
and sacred instrument itself. So long as this state of things continued, 
perfect amity prevailed between the organist and myself. He did not 
object to any amount of punishment wherewith I punished my own 
cranium or limbs, but he swore a deep oath that the moment I injured 
a hair in his precious organ, that moment I should be to him as a 
heathen man and a publican. 

Four terms passed by without any accident. My studies were in a 
most backward state, but, oh joy ! my chamber-organ was on the high- 
road to completion. The tutor complained of my idleness. My father 
upbraided me for neglecting my reading, but I hugged myself with 
the thought that once the organ was finished, I would buckle-to and 
make my running with the college subjects. In the midst of my 
good resolutions, a most lamentable accident took place. I was, one 
day, standing inside the chapel organ, resting on my left knee, with 
one foot wedged in between two pipes, the other suspended delicately 
in the air, my head tucked out of the way under my right arm, while 
I held a long screw-driver in my left hand. In this pleasant position 
Thad stood for nearly ten minutes, examining a portion of the wind- 
chest work, when by an overpowering impulse I was compelled to 
sneeze, and in the act I dropped the screw-driver. Down it fell 
heavily on the swell-trackers, and forthwith snap went the trackers, 
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and my implement travelled on to further mischief below. At this 
juncture I heard a familiar voice— 

“ Hallo !—what’s that ?” 

“Oh, nothing!” I replied. 

“You get out of that, sir, and let me see what you have been at.” 

Like a guilty hound, I extracted myself from the organ. The 
organist pulled out a few of the swell-stops, and ran lightly over the 
keys. In two seconds my fatal delinquency came to light. I knew it 
was all over. I put down the key of the organ on the stool, and, 
without a word, silently and mournfully left the chapel. The 
organist, on asking for the services of an organ-builder, had to give 
an account of the accident, and consequently got soundly wigged by 
the Dean for “dreaming of allowing a wild young undergraduate to 
meddle with and injure so noble and valuable an instrument.” 

From that hour I knew there was no more help to be obtained by 
me from “that noble and valuable,” &c. I was thrown on my own 
resources. My organ progressed but slowly; my work, from being 
imitative, became tentative; and oftentimes I fitted twenty different 
pieces of wood in a given place before I got it right. Week after 
week I toiled away laboriously, with a patience worthy of a better 
cause. I chafed a good deal at my constant obstacles, and twice did 
I attempt to make it up with the organist. But it was no use. 

“No, sir,” he said, peremptorily ; “ there will be no more damage 
done to the organ by you again, if I can help it.” 

By this time I had finished the key-action, bellows, sound-board, 
and wind-chest. ‘The pipe-work, so far as it was metal, I did not 
attempt. This portion of my organ was supplied by an organ-builder 
in London. The stop-work was also finished, and I was now engaged 
in putting on some composition-pedals. In this there were one or two 
intricacies which I could not solve, and I at last determined that I 
would attempt furtively to get into the chapel organ and examine the 
composition-pedals there. But at this I was staggered by the diffi- 
culty of the project. To get the keys of the organ was impossible. 
To force an entrance was, of course, out of the question. My only 
chance was to watch an opportunity when the organ should be left 
open, and the organist absent. For this combination of circumstances 
I watched and waited in vain for nearly three weeks. At last, one 
Sunday morning, I was late for chapel, and passing up the ante- 
chapel I found the choir-gates closed, and the service well advanced. 
I had nothing particular to do, so I thought I would sit down in the 
ante-chapel to hear the anthem. So I made myself comfortable near 
the screen, looking up every now and then to the “noble and valu- 
able” old instrument above me. Towards the end of the Psalms a 
frightful ciphering took place, or (in untechnical language) several 
notes struck down inside the organ, and sounded various and discordant 
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pipes whether the organist liked it or no. This “ciphering” I at 
once perceived was on the swell. In a second I heard a handful of 
swell-stops pushed hastily in, and the Psalms were finished on the 
Great and Choir. When the Anthem began, the first few chords 
told me, plainly enough, that the swell was now all right—the cipher- 
ing had been cured. Now I knew that, in all probability, the organist 
must have got at the key-action to effect this, and I also knew that, in 
that clumsily-arranged instrument, he could not do this without going 
inside. At once it struck me—had he left the little side-door open ? 
If he had, now was my opportunity. I slipped up the winding stair- 
case, and crept cautiously along the top of the screen till I hid myself 
behind the organ. Unfortunately for me, the side-door was near the 
bellows-handle, and so long as the man who blew sat near I could do 
nothing. However, as this was a sermon Sunday, I had plenty of 
time ; so I kept still in my hiding-place, and bided my time. The 
bellows-blower might go to sleep, or he might leave the organ-loft for 
a few minutes during the sermon. The Dean gave out his text, and 
commenced one of his dreary and lengthy compositions. I cannot say 
I was very attentive. I was too fully occupied in watching my man. 
Slowly and ponderously the learned Dean got through his introduc- 
tion and the first of his three heads. Just as he proceeded with 
“ Secondly,” the bellows-blower, to my great joy, softly left the organ- 
loft, while the organist was all right in front, listening hard, it is to be 
hoped, to the Dean’s sermon. In a moment I slipped round, when I 
found the coast was clear, and came upon the little side-door open! I 
doubled myself up and got in. I went cautiously on hands and 
knees across the top of the bellows, and after several hairbreadth 
escapes reached the rods of the great organ-stops, with the composition- 
rollers working above and below. I softly got off the bellows at the. 
side farthest from the side-door, and here I had to place myself into 
the most uncomfortable position it is possible to conceive. I had just 
room for my two legs, but none for the upper part of my body. A 
large beam projected just into the very spot where my shoulders ought 
to have been ; so I had to bend my head forward over the top of the 
reservoir-bellows, with a row of sharp wire screw-ends above, lying 
across the nape of my neck. The composition pedal-work was now in 
front of me nearly, and, pulling out a small rule, I immediately com- 
menced my investigation and measurement. Meanwhile, I could hear 
the heavy theological Dean droning out his interminable sermon. 
For the first time in my life I admired his prolixity, for every addi- 
tional subdivision of his subject gave me so much more time for my 
work. I knew full well that, when the sermon came to an end, my 
little excursion must also terminate, for the organist would then com- 
mence his concluding voluntary. I heard a faint sound at the back 
of the organ, of which, however, I did not take much notice. 
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posed (and rightly) that it was the blower returning to his post, and 1 
naturally calculated the small gratuity which would suffice to buy his 
silence when I made my exit through the dark little door opposite. 
How far the Dean had advanced in his sermon I could not tell exactly, 
but I know that he was deep in “ Thirdly,” and I thought to myself it 
was nearly time for me to get out. I had just resolved upon this, and 
was folding up my two-foot rule and my paper of memoranda, when 
my attention was attracted by a subdued creaking sound. I looked 
round; and, by the dusty twilight which prevailed inside the organ, 
I just saw enough to suspect that the bellows-blower had begun to 
put in the wind. In the greatest consternation I put my hand upon 
the top of the reservoir-bellows just before me. Yes, it was too true ; 
the wind was being put in, ready for the concluding voluntary. It 
must be remembered that my head was of necessity bent forward, that 
my face was looking down upon the top of the bellows, and that I was 
so securely wedged into this position that it was only by scrambling 
across the top of the bellows I could possibly get out; and this was 
only possible when the wind was out and the bellows at its lowest 
level. Immediately, when I saw the difficulty, I endeavoured to get 
one leg upon the bellows, in the hope I might be able to scramble over 
it to the other side before it rose much higher. But it had already 
risen too high for this. Every movement of the handle, worked by 
the man outside, raised the large moving surface an additional inch or 
so. It was now breast-high, within two inches of my face. To raise 
my head was impossible, for, as I before remarked, a row of sharp screw- 
ends (technically called “ tapped wires”) was directly over the nape of 
my neck. All this time, though it was but a few seconds, I was acutely 
conscious of the steady progress of the sermon. I can even now re- 
member every word of the sonorous Dean’s peroration. A sudden 
thought flashed across my mind: “ What a fool Iam !—why not open 
the escape-valve?” Now the escape-valve, which is an arrangement 
for preventing the bellows from bursting, was, as usual, in the middle 
of the wide expanse of the bellows-top. If I could only press this 
down, the air would escape, the bellows would sink, and I might yet 
get free. I strained and reached, but in vain; my longest finger 
could not be got within six inches of the valve. I thought of my two- 
foot rule; but, alas! in my consternation [ had let it drop. On went 
the sermon ; “beat, beat,’ went my heart. The bellows-top was now 
touching my nose, and the sharp points were being gradually driven 
into the back of my neck. I struggled, but in vain. It was no use. 
I was wedged in, like some poor victim in a torture-machine of the 
Inquisition. “Pump, pump,” went the bellows-handle ; down came the 
blood from innumerable punctures in the back of my neck. My agony 
was intense. My face was literally jammed between the ever-rising 
bellows below and those hideous spikes above. I dare not cry out ; 
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for was not the Dean in the finest passage of his peroration? In the 
midst of my agony I heard a sound, and felt a movement in the me- 
chanism near me. It was the organist pulling out the great organ- 
stops. At the same instant my eyes caught sight of the “ pull-downs” 
leading from the great organ wind-chest. Some little demon whis- 
pered in my ear; and in a moment I saw my only hope of release from 
the intense and increasing agony I was suffering. 1 must open the 
nearest pipes, and thus release the accumulating wind. I knew, of 
course, the uproar I should cause, and I still heard the interminable 
Dean at his interminable sermon. But I could not help it. With 
one hand I grasped about eight of the bass “ pull-downs,” and with 
the other I laid hold of the nearest pedal-trackers. A roar of the 
most awful character ensued: it was as though fifty healthy bulls 
and five active volcanoes had burst into the chapel. The Dean’s ser- 
mon was effectually quenched. One of his finest periods was brought 
to an unexpected full-stop. The unfortunate organist bounded off his 
stool, and swore audibly. The bellows-blower rushed off, thinking, no 
doubt, the devil was inside the organ. But, oh joy! the bellows sank, 
and in a fainting state I clambered over the top, stumbled out through 
the little side-door, and fell into the arms of two Senior Fellows who 
had hastened up to the scene of the disaster. The commotion among 
the gownsmen in the chapel, I was afterwards told, beggared descrip- 
tion. Laughter, horror, exclamations of surprise and indignation, were 
all to the front by turns. The blessing was pronounced amidst the 
greatest confusion ; and altogether the scene was such as those sacred 
walls had never witnessed before. 

I was politely conducted to my rooms. The next morning I ap- 
peared before the Master and Seniors, and, though I pleaded loud and 
long, I was rusticated for two terms. I never went back to Cam- 
bridge, I always considered that I had been very badly treated. 
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Spring Flowers. 


By A READER. 





Tx title is only the expression of a desire. If the Muses had their 
rights, we should have our literature properly classified according to the 
seasons. Unfortunately we do not. We ought to have our books coming 
out like the flowers and the fruit, so as to suit our weather, without 
its uncertainty. Controversy should end with March; poetry come 
in with April; history after harvest time; fiction, of course, would go 
on all the year; ghost stories and sensation novels being reserved for 
the winter. One thing we do get, certainly: the best books in the 
year seem always to come out in the season which is the English 
spring. But I am afraid that is not through any poetical sympathies 
of publishers with green leaves and tender spring flowers. “In the 
sweet spring time,” I once read in a cookery book, “ the heart of the 
gourmand fondly turns to his vernal puddings.” So the heart of the 
reader when he feels the first breath of spring longs for something 
fresh and new. Let us see if, among all the books of the last three 
months, I cannot find something to recommend to the readers of 
‘Temple Bar.’ 

There is, first, one poem, ‘Saint Abe and his Seven Wives.’ 

The right-hand man of Brigham Young was the saintly Abraham 
Clewson. To every man his gifts. Those of Abraham were the gifts 
of counsel. A long-headed man, but withal a dreamy and unpractical. 
Blessed as he was with five wives, he found it impossible to rule them 
with that rod of steel which alone can sanctify and make peaceful the 
holy state of polygamy. With the view of bringing some kind of harmony 
into his troubled household he took a sixth wife to his bosom, Tabitha 
by name, older than the rest, and shrewish, possessed of great talents 
in the housewifery line, able to command and to maintain discipline. 
Peace was restored, but still he was not happy. In an evil hour for 
the six wives, a young girl one day knocked at his door and demanded 
hospitality and shelter, for was she not the daughter of his oldest and 
dearest friend? He took her in. The girl grew up affectionate, beautiful, 
winning. Poor Abe could not bear the thought of turning this lamb out 
to the tender mercies of Bishop Shufilebotham and the other wealthy 
saints, every one eager to seal her for himself. After long struggles 
with what a Mormon has left of conscience, he married her himself. 
More than that, he fell in love with her. He loved her so much that 
he ended, like Solomon in the Song of Songs, with perceiving that, 
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after all, the one man is made for the one woman, that there is nothing 
in life to be wished for or envied but the love of a woman. He loathed 
his life ; he contemned himself ; he hated his six ; he went about despon- 
dent and melancholy. Finally, he “skedaddled,” writing a letter to 
Brigham explaining that he wasn’t strong enough for the place into 
which he had been fitted. He went away with his love back to the 
New England States, where monogamy is still an honoured institu- 
tion, and—was happy. 

That is the story of Saint Abe and his Seven Wives. It is said to 
be by Lowell. Truly, if America has more than one writer who can 
write in such a rich vein of satire, humour, pathos, and wit as we 
have here, England must look to her laurels. 

We have been making ourselves rather ridiculous lately, in the eyes 
of our American cousins, by our outrageous admiration for a kind of 
literature, theirs by birth, which they fail to appreciate. The Spec- 
tator, an admirable paper where humour and wit are not concerned, 
took up the Breitmann Ballads, Mark Twain, Artemus Ward,fand 
all the rest of that small fry, and really became almost maudlin in 
its ecstatic admiration of their merits. These productions are good 
enough in a way, about as humorous as any ordinary number of 
Fun, certainly not so humourous ‘as a number of Punch when the 
author of the new Sandford and Merton Papers is discoursing. The 
Spectator took infinite pains to pick out and emphasize all the funny 
bits, showing, after its manner, where we ought to laugh,and why. I 
remember once seeing an article in this paper which made me long to 
buy a ten-inch nail and a hammer for the improvement of the editor. 
It was a critique on the Bab Ballads, certain foolish verses by one 
since known to fame as the author of the ‘Palace of Truth.’ The 
point of the article was, that there was nothing to laugh at in the 
verses, and it quoted the funniest with a curious seriousness, which 
was as comic as the ballads themselves. For myself, 1 am an easy- 
going, uncritical sort of person, disposed to laugh when I am not obliged 
to cry, and thankful to anybody who will cheer me up in this vale of 
tears. So I laughed at Mr. Gilbert's ballads, feeling small at being so 
foolish, though I daresay I shall laugh again if he writes any more. 

But for Saint Abe. Here are his wives, introduced to the narrator : 

“Sister Tabitha, thirty odd, 
Rising up with a stare and a nod: 
Sister Amelia, sleepy and mild, 
Freckled, Dudu-ish, suckling a child: 
Sister Fanny, pert and keen: 
Sister Emily, solemn and lean: 
Sister Mary, given to tears: 
Sister Sarah, with wool in her cars :— 
All appearing like tapers wan 
In the mellow sunlight of Sister Ann.’ 
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T hardly think “ mellow sunlight” is good. But let it stand. The 
poet goes on to describe the withered and faded appearance of the 
pocr women. We see their spiteful and envious glances—who can 
blame them ?—at Sister Ann, the young and loved. She, too, is not 
quite happy. 


“Like a fountain in a shady place 
Is the gleam of her sadly shining face— 
A fresh spring whither the soul might turn 
When the road is rough and the hot sands burn: 
Like a fount, or a bird, or a blooming tree 
To a weary spirit is such as she! 
And Brother Abe, from his easy chair, 
Looks thither by stealth with an aching care, 
And in spite of the dragons that guard the brink 
Would stoop to the edge of the fount, I think, 
And drink—and drink.” 


We go to church and hear the Prophet preach. This is the end of 
his sermon : 


**T hear some awakening spirit cry, 
‘Labour is labour, and all men know it; 
But what is pleasure?’ and I reply, 
‘Grace abounding and wives to show it! 


Holy is he beyond compare 
Who tills his acres and takes his blessing, 
Who sees around him everywhere 
Sisters soothing and babes caressing. 
And his delight is Heaven’s as well, 
For swells he not the ranks of the chosen?’ 
(Feminine whispers.) ‘ Martha is growing a handsome gel .. . 
Three at a birth: that makes a dozen.’ 
(Lhe Propit.) ‘Learning’s a shadow, and books a jest, 
One Book’s a Light, but the rest are human. 
The kind of study that I think best 
Is the use of a spade and the love of a woman. 
Here and yonder, in heaven and earth, 
By big Salt Lake and by Eden river, 
The finest sight is a man of worth 
Never tired of increasing his quiver. 
He sits in the light of perfect grace, 
With a dozen cradles going together.’ 
(Feminine whispers.) ‘The babby’s growing black in the face: 
Carry him out: it’s the heat of the weather.’ 
(Lhe Prophet.) ‘A faithful vine at the door of the Lord, 
A shining flower in the garden of spirits, 
A lute, whose strings are of sweet accord: 
Such is the person of saintly merits. 
Sisters and brothers, behold and strive 
Up to the level of this perfection: 
Sow, and harrow, and dig, and thrive, 
Increase according to God’s direction. 
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This is the Happy Land, no doubt, 

Where each may flourish in his vocation . 
Brother Bantam will now give out 

The hymn of love and of jubilation.’” 


It was after this discourse, beautiful and touching as it reads, that 
Saint Abe bolted. With him Sister Ann. The disconsolate six, 
headed by Tabitha, go down to the Prophet with the fatal news and a 
letter that he has lett behind him : 


“*T don’t deserve a parting tear, nor even a malediction, 
Too weak to fill a saintly sphere, I yield to my affliction: 
Down like a cataract I shoot into the depths below you, 
While you stand wondering and mute, my last adieu I throw you. 


At first it was a time full blest, and all my earthly pleasure 

Was gathering lambs unto my breast to cherish and to treasure ; 
Ay, one by one, for heaven’s sake, my female flock I found me, 
Until one day I did awake and heard them bleating round me; 
And there was sorrow in their eyes, and much reproach and wonder, 
For they perceived to their surprise their shepherd was a blunder. 
O Brigham, think of it and weep, my firm and saintly master— 
Th2 Pastor trembled at his sheep, the sheep despised the Pastor! 


When I began with each young sheep I was too free and loving, 
Not being strong and wise and deep, I set. her feelings moving : 
And so, instead of noticing the gentle flock in common, 

I wakened up that mighty thing, the Spirit of a woman. 

Each got to think me, don’t you see—so foolish was the feeling— 
Her own especial property, which all the rest were stealing! 

And since I could not give to each the whole of my attention, 
All came to grief, and parts of speech too delicate to mention. 


O Brigham, you're a saint above, and know not the sensation, 
The ecstacy, the maddening love, the rapturous exultation, 

That fills a man of lower race with wonder past all speaking, 
When first he finds in one sweet face the soul he has been seeking.’ ” 


I cannot quote more, but it seems to me that this is poetry of a high 
order. Would that in England we had humorists who could write as 
well. But with Thackeray our last writer of humour left us. 

Where should we find, were any misfortune to befall Captain Burton, 
another traveller to match him? Like that great wanderer whose bark 
bore him for ten long years about the shores of the great Mediter- 
ranean, he knows not only the cities of many men, but the minds of 
the people : 


a by y 9 
“toddav avOpwrwv ev diorea Kai voov éyve” : 


a line which, but after many years, let us hope, may be taken as the 
fittest epitaph for this many-sided voyager and explorer. What has 
he not seen? what land has not heard of his name and deeds? It 
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is reported that his sable majesty of Dahomey clothes himself with 
wrath even as with a garment at mention of the man who wrote of 
him and described his wicked ways. Brazil and El Dorado, the City 
of the Saints, the pestilent shores of Western Africa, the slopes of 
Lebanon, the plains of India, the sunny hills of Italy, all know him 
well. He has looked upon the lakes, mystic and wonderful, whence rolls 
the tide of the Nile; he knows the Niger, the Mississippi, the Ganges, 
and the Jordan. He has worshipped at Mecca. He can discourse of 
the Himalayas, the Cameroons, the Andes, and the Rocky Mountains. 
For twenty years and more he has wandered hither and thither, 
with feet as restless as those of the Juif Errant, and as careless of 
danger as that unfortunate person. Plague, pestilence, famine, perils 
on land and water, battle, murder, and sudden death, prison and 
captivity, treason and treachery: these are the foes—we ordinary 
mortals pray against them once a week, sometimes oftener—whom 
Captain Burton goes out to assail. 

Every now and then he comes home; we, meantime, have been 
manufacturing new theories. Then he goes to the Geographical 
Society and upsets them all for us, because he knows. He disappears 
again; we begin more theories, and after many days our Burton re- 
appears, bearing his sheaves with him of more knowledge, more facts, 
another map, and a bag full of odds and ends for the Anthropological. 

Some years ago he went to a curious spot on the earth known to 
few, called Zanzibar. Coming home again he lost his notes. They 
were “annexed” by askipper on the West African coast. The skipper 
having paid the debt of nature, the MS. fell into the hands of his 
widow, who sold them to a bookseller. By him they were exposed 
for sale, actually labelled ‘Captain Burton’s Original MS. Diary in 
Africa.’ An English artillery officer bought them, said officer 
in his turn lost them, and a second time they were picked up; 
but this time in the hall of a cabinet minister, who forwarded them 
to the owner. Now we have them, in two goodly volumes, with 
plates and maps. 

If you will read the book you will see that the author understands 
what a traveller’s work should be. No scamping; no needless delay 
over preliminaries. Here you have the history of Zanzibar, and of 
former travellers to the queer, wild place. A grim and quaint story 
it makes. That disposed of, you get an account which is so graphic 
that you seem to know the island, and put down the book with the 
feeling that you have somehow made the world smaller by getting hold 
of another bit of it. 

Plain outspoken truth about things and people. If you want any- 
thing else, you may go to the Missionary Reports. Rumour says that 
his tendency to speak plain truth is one cause why this man, actually 
the greatest traveller that England has ever had, the most fearless, 
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the most enlightened, the most experienced, remains still plain 
Captain Burton. 

I think I have read all his books. In every one the same richness 
of illustration, the same overflow of scholarship and research— 


“and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew;” 


And in all the same audacity in stating facts, unpalatable as they 
sometimes are, and distressing to one’s complacency; the same pug- 
nacity and self-reliance; the same hatred of shams and mockeries— 
not that wretched sham hatred which is the worst form of priggishness, 
but a real genuine passion. A man in whose presence Smelfungus 
is abashed and Exeter Hall silent. 

From Zanzibar to Greenland is a long leap. Let us take it, and, 
under the guidance of Dr. Hayes, visit a land where life is so poor and 
the conditions of life so hard. It has a town and a parliament; it 
has half a dozen dreary little settlements, including the most northerly 
of all, where, “in a little white house, with the white and red em- 
blem of Danish sovereignty fluttering from a little flagstaff on the 
roof,” lives Peter Jansen with his wife and children; no one near 
him save a few savages, a summer of a few weeks, a black winter of 
half the year ; ice and snow the whole year round: what manner of 
life can this be ? 

The “ Land of Desolation” has a history of its own. Eric the Red, 
a thousand years ago, went there with his ships and mariners, and 
founded a state which lasted five hundred years, independent and free, 
if not prosperous. It is all gone now, kingdom and town and every- 
thing, except the ruins of the old church, whose walls yet stand. The 
men who built the church were of the same blood as Rollo, as those 
Danes who conquered England, as that Robert Guiscard who con- 
quered Southern Italy, as those strong-handed Normans who broke up 
a slothful world. 

I would perhaps rather, if I had a choice to make, live in Greenland 
than at Zanzibar ; ‘but on the whole it is clear that Eric the Red had 
by no means so good a time of it, in his cold and barren kingdom, as 
his cousins in pleasant Normandy, or those who settled down in 
Yorkshire and Northumberland. 

Dr. Hayes is a very pleasant travelling companion, who may be 
safely recommended to those who desire to extend their knowledge of 
the world and the things that are in it. Of course he is a naturalist 
as well as a historian. 

If one would rather not live either at Zanzibar or at Greenland, how 
pleasant to take ship and sojourn for a while among the islands of the 
Pacific—-not the one where they drag unoflending bishops ashore and 
do them to death, but those which lie close to the Equator, warm and 
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soft, with natives mild of manner and gentle of speech, filled with sweet 
flowers and fruit, where you feel “a kind of early Christian brotherly 
love coming over you, a delicious indolence, a refined gentieness of 
manner, and a blunting of the edge of your moral ideas.” 

There to linger, where it is always afternoon, and let the world slip 
by, eating the lotos of soft content till the end came; there to lie and 
listen to the singing of the girls, to watch the sunshine upon the 
peaks and pinnacles among the mountains, the shadows in the 
ravine, the glint of the leaves outside the cottage—could one ever 
tire of it? 

Noone who knows the beauty and languor of a tropical island, who has, 
if only once, drunk in the intoxication of a tropical dawn, but loves to 
let his memory recur to the days he will never see again, among the 
scenes so far away. Better than thinking of them is to read of them ; 
best of all when one can read such a book, so true, so bright, so clever as 
that of the Earl and the Doctor. It never descends to “ word painting ” 
—odious phrase!—but the descriptions are so full of those little 
touches which convey reality, that the islands seem to float before the 
eyes of the reader. The writers, again, are neither rabid against mis- 
sionaries, nor do they grovel in admiration of their labours. This 
alone is a singular and almost unparalleled trait in those who have 
written upon the Pacific and its people. But the great charm of the 
book is the wit that runs through it, provoking a continuous ripple of 
gentle laughter, like a brook on a South Sea hill-side. Blessed are 
those who can make men laugh. 

I am resolved, and my mind is fixedly made up on one thing. As 
soon as I have written enough papers for ‘Temple Bar’ to retire, I 
shall not take a suburban villa and vegetate in my garden, nor shall 
I go into a country town and moulder amid its dreary streets; but I 
shall buy a steam yacht, fit it up with things to give people, and sail 
away to Polynesia. If I do not marry Queen Moe and settle down in 
Raiatea, I shall go on to Bora Bora and break up the vessel, and stay 
there all the rest of my life. 

I began ‘ South Sea Bubbles’ last Saturday evening. Nothing but 
a stern sense of duty made me go to bed at all. On Sunday morning 
the church-going bell fell unheeded on my ears, because I was reading 
the book in bed. This experience is related by way of warning. 
Don't begin the book on Saturday. 

May we quote a very little? This is what they say—one never knows 


which of the twain is writing—about the Europeans you meet among 
those islands : 


“Some that I have met are the most delightful companions in the world. 
They have tried everything, know everything, and been everywhere. They 
are vagabond adventurers, respectable English society may cry. So were 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Francis Drake, say 1; but it is this class of man 
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whieh macadamizes the world, and I don’t think they are worse as a rule 
than nine-tenths of the respectable men in white chokers and faultless 
boots that one meets at an English dinner party. I have known specimens 
who could set an examplé that would make society blush, as far as kindness, 
unselfishness, and honour go. There is one appearing before my mind 
now. Known but for a short time, yet not easily forgotten. Well do I 
remember his massive well-shaped head; nearly all these men have fine 
heads; his worn yet handsome and merry face, so full of humour, kindness, 
and fun, that it used to warm the cockles of my heart, would brighten up 
the dullest physiognomy in a room when he entered it, and produce a good- 
humoured laugh at the first word he spoke. A man with the mark of the 
‘vagabond dry rot’ plainly written upon him, yet one that few could help 
loving and even trusting. Often he used to tell me in his quaint, laugh- 
ing, philosophical way, the stories of many wild speculations in different 
parts of the world, and how they ended in his becoming ‘ flat broke,’ as he 
used merrily to call it. Full of wit, kindness, cleverness, energy and 
courage, yet unable to make or at least keep his own fortune, and conse- 
quently worthless in the eyes of the great mass of the world. . . . He used 
to give me an inner feeling of sadness and pity, even while I was laughing 
at his exuberant fun. And the next door neighbour to a man like this, or 
perhaps even his chum, living in the same hut on terms of equality, may 
be an old whaler or runaway man-of-war’s man of the worst type, who is 
utterly devoid of all feelings but the basest, and has broken every one of 
the Commandments, not to mention committing a few other crimes scarcely 
comprehended in that interesting catalogue.” 


This is good honest talk. But for the fun of the book. Let me 


take a specimen or two. They go to Huahine, where they are pre- 
sented with a specimen of the penal code: 


“ After studying it carefully, we came to the conclusion that it was all a 
matter of dollars, and that, having dollars, you could do what you like, just 
as at home. Some one proposed that we should square the authorities with 
a five pound note, and go in for an unlimited ‘swop’ as long as it lasted, 
begging them to tell us when we had sinned to the full amount.” 


There are hindrances in religious matters of a curious and novel 
kind. We read how 


“In early times there arose difficulties in the infant church at Huahine 
very like those hinted at by the fathers of the early church at Corinth. The 
communicants would drink far too much sacramental wine, and wink in a 
highly improper manner after having done so. This sort of thing would 
never answer, one way or the other, being, in fact, both improper and ex- 
pensive. So the wine was stopped, and a mixture of cocoa-nut water and 
molasses (why molasses ?) was substituted, to, I should imagine, the infi- 
nitely increased confusion of a question quite intricate enough before.” 


They have a present of pigs. 


“They gave one the general impression of having been squeezed from 
their youth up between two tight boards. And their manner corresponded 
with their appearance ; wickeder pork, for its age, I never saw alive. When 
Stevedore Mitchell civilly offered one a banana, it flew at him, and barked 
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like a dog, to his no small discomfiture. Then it dropped on its fore knees 
and seemed for some time to be wrapt in religious contemplation. After 
fortifying its soul with prayer, it quite suddenly, and quite &@ propos de 
bottes, attacked one of our little Maori porkers, who was poking about the 
deck, thinking no evil, and a tremendous fight ensued. Maori was so fat 
and round that for some time the new chum could not raise a bite out of 
him, more particularly as he steadily presented the fattest and roundest 
portion of his person to his adversary. At last, a new idea seemed to 
strike the latter, and he took poor Maori by the tail and made him squeak 
again. Maori, paralysed for a time, retired into a quiet corner, thought 
the thing over, and his native fighting blood gradually rising to boiling 
point, he came out with a rush, and with many a prod, and poke, and bite, 
finished off his slab-sided assailant in one last and decisive round. He 
turned out a clever and original pig, but never became really civilized.” 


™ One cannot go on quoting; but I must read once more, just to 
laugh at it, the account of the coral reef. 


“Our shoes are, in the first ten minutes, cut to pieces; then you step 
into a deep hole, and back your shins against its edges. On getting clear 
of this, you most likely tread upon an echinus, and, with, a howl of agony, 
make a wild attempt to stand upon one leg and pick the spikes out of your 
injured foot ; whereupon you lose your balance, and sit down upon some of 
the echinus’s relations. The only thing, now, to be done is to lie quietly 
where you are, like a stranded whale, swearing feebly, until some kind 
companion makes his appearance and extricates the spines with his jack- 
knife.” 


And it is not all fun; witness the shipwreck and the night in the 
boats, when the reflections of the Earl or the Doctor, because we never 
know which is speaking, are both befitting the situation, one of great 
peril, and befitting what we learn from the rest of the book to be the 
character of the writers. 

Those who want a novel of unreal life, which yet is almost like the 
real, only idealized, softened, suffused with a sweet and subtle charm, 
a kind of delicate colour, the work of a lady and an artist, may read 
the ‘Rose Garden.’ There is humour in it, too, and satire. The 
characters have that close resemblance to reality which, in strong hands, 
is almost better than reality. For sometimes the copyist may improve 
upon his model. Given a sober quiet existence in France, a woman 
or two, a man or two, a dog, flowers and sunshine: here are all the 
materials. All, but enough to work up an exquisite little volume, 
a sort of lacework novel, as sweet and subtle as any of Miss 
Thackeray’s, with whom alone it is possible to compare the authoress. 
It is delightful to have our ordinary commonplace life adorned and 
set forth so as to show what interest lies in little things, what grace 
may attach to the dullnesses which make up our days. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins must not be compared with any other living 
novelist. He is not, in any respect at all, to be classed with George 
Eliot, Thackeray, Dickens, or Charles Reade, He is no psychologist, 
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no student of human nature, no humorist. He has no satire and 
not too much fun. He is not carried away by his high spirits like 
Henry Kingsley, nor does he tell rollicking stories like Charles Lever. 
Nor, again, has he the grouping power and marvellous fidelity of 
Lord Lytton. What has he then? He has the art of constructing a 
story ; he excites our curiosity; he sustains our interest; he never 
lets his secret out before its time; he keeps his story well together, 
not being tempted into any digressions or pleasant paths; he is hard- 
hearted enough to keep his characters well into the groove in which 
they start. Above all, there is no moral, not a single halfpenny- 
worth ‘of moral; all is pure story, sherris sack. He talks, himself, 
sometimes, about his Art, and makes allusions to deep lessons which 
may be drawn from the perusal of his works. But this is his playful 
way. The only lesson that can be drawn is the important one that 
high-class criminals are apt to come to violent and unexpected ends. 
You may, for instance, be frozen to death, or be burned in a church, 
or get assassinated by one of the Carbonari. This is useful to re- 
member, but I see no other lessons to be derived from Wilkie Collins. 
At the same time they are good wholesome stories; they are in- 
tensely interesting; they are worth reading, every one of them. 
Having said so much in general, let us say a few words for 
Miss Finch in particular. But no; a story should not be spoiled. 
Let those who have not already read the book find it out for 
themselves. 

The life of a young man cut off in the very flower and promise of 
his age, with nothing to tell except ardent hopes and highest views— 
this is what we find in the ‘ Letters of Edward Denison’: Oxford, 
the East End, the House of Commons, and then a premature death. 
It makes one sad to think that the better seem always taken, the worse 
left; and sadder still to think that one knows so few of those men 
who are the best advancers of the age, because they believe. We may 
not follow Edward Denison in all his schemes; but he has the super- 
lative credit of acting as if he believed in them. He went down him- 
self, and laboured, so to speak, with his own hands, at the East End. 
He writes with the ardour and enthusiasm of a young man who burns 
to set the world right, but all the time he works as well, toiling night 
and day, away from the civilization and delicacy of his belongings, to 
realise some of his dreams. One would like to know what impression 
has been left of this man among the rough dock-people for whom 
he worked. An influence for the highest kind of good he must have 
had. Rude, rough, infidel, our lower-class workman is, no doubt, 
but he can appreciate the self-denial which leads a man to act the life 
he teaches. “ Denique colum” is the motto affixed to the biography. 
“Heaven too soon” would have been more appropriate. There are 
some worthy people—Messrs. Feeble-Mind and Ready-to-Halt, with 
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their children and relations—who become so absorbed in their own 
religious state that they have no time to think about others. Edward 
Denison, belonging to a somewhat narrow school, had yet that truest 
manliness of religion which consists in a healthy trust, and in doing 
any work, even the roughest, that lies, or seems to lie, in the way of 
duty. I do think that we may thank Gop that in the midst of 
wealth like ours, and temptation for the rich to lead the laziest and 
most delightful of lives, in a kind of monastery of Theleme, away 
from the cry of the helpless and the groans of the wounded in the 
battle of life, there are some who take their position and education 
as a sacred trust, and use the things that have been given them for 
the help of men. Edward Denison was a Christian whom even a 
Comtist must admire. 

In the quaint old town of Peebles were born, many years ago, two 
boys, destined, in spite of the poverty which surrounded their early 
days, to exercise an iufluence on popular education perhaps un- 
exampled. The brothers Chambers, whose memoirs are just published, 
fought their way upwards through privations and against otstacles, 
winning the place which they made for themselves by a tenacity of 
purpose and a patient industry which ought to make their lives a 
book for boys of all time. How they struggled to teach themselves ; 
how they contrived just to live ; how they climbed upwards from sheer 
indigence, is more than interesting. It is a noble lesson in self-denial ; 
it makes a boy clench his fist and resolve to imitate their example ; it 
makes a man blush to think of wasted chances and shameful indolence. 
The world is like a mountain up which men climb from various points— 
to some the ascent is along a greasy road, easy in slope, shady, well- 
watered—to others the ascent is craggy and precipitous. To those 
boys, William and Robert Chambers, a bare perpendicular rock faced 
them. Hardly a foothold at first, here and there a bush, a projecting 
stone, a tuft of grass. But they try it, and see, in a few years time, 
they are past the worst and the precipice is left behind. 

A vein of fun, too, in the book. There is the old town of Peebles 
with its honest burghers and its Josephus. or there was a man in the 
town, Tam Fleck by name, who had a copy of Josephus; he used to 
go round at night and read portions of it, as if it were the latest edi- 
tion of the Pall Mall. ‘‘ What's the news the nicht, Tam?” “ Bad 
news,” Tam would answer. “Bad news; Titus is besieging Jern- 
salem. It’s gaun to bea terrible business.” Can anything be funnier 
than this ? 

I had almost forgotten ‘Alice Through the Looking-Glass.’ 
When I read it first I was disappointed. Then I read it again, 
aud I liked it better. Now I like it very much. But I defer 
to the judgment of a certain sweetheart of mine—I am _ poly- 
gamous in my tastes, and have many. This one is eight years of 
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age, and knows the first ‘ Alice’ by heart. She does not take kindly 
to the second. Like all sequels, it is not so good as the first; not 
only does it lack the element of surprise, which was the chief charm 
of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s first book, but the ballads and parodies are 
not so good. Still my little lady confesses that the battle between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee has engaged her sympathies, while the 
ballad of the ‘ Walrus and the Carpenter’ has her warm heart. 

And so, as the Frenchman in the blue blouse says when he leaves 
the village café, “ Bon soir, la compagnie.” 
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Che Deceased Wife's Sister. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By SYDNEY MOSTYN. 


Cuaptern XVI. 


You have been told how I looked forward to having a child. It 
was not for my own solace. It was not for my own pleasure. My 
great hungering after one love suffered me no appetite for any other. 
I wanted a child, because my dream was that it would forge a link 
between me and him who called me wife, which would replace the 
unsubstantial bond that yet connected us. IJ had dreamt also another 
dream. I judged that my child would carry with it little significance 
in the Major’s eyes if it were not a boy, and if it were not handsome. 
I had consequently endowed my boy—for it was to be a boy—with 
_all the loveliness which a strong imagination could body forth. The 
ways of God are not ours. I woke and found my dream a deceit. 
My child was a girl. The limbs, instead of being in proportion, were 
misshapen. The back was curved. The glorious eyes which had 
kindled my sleep into brightest dreams were blank. My child was 
blind. 

I remember that care was taken not to let me see my baby until 
many hours had elapsed. They wanted me to recover my strength; 
they had been forbidden to risk the shock which might have been 
given me by too early a sight of my little helpless one. 

I afterwards learnt that I was indebted to the Major for this care. 
He knew my aspirations well enough—how often had I impulsively 
avowed them!—and I believe he pitied me too much to wish to see 
more misery accumulating upon me than his own hand had already 
heaped. 

They withheld the baby from my sight under a thousand pretexts. 
I followed the tiny bundle with strained eyes as it was carried about 
the room. When it cried I saddened. When it was silent I feared. 
“ Why does it ery?” I asked when it cried. “ Why is it so silent?” I 
asked when it was still. 

I was told to be quiet. I was not to trouble myself. The old 
nurse asked me what I knew about babies, and tried to laugh me into 
composure. I complained bitterly of not being permitted to see my 
boy; she turned, and with a smile said it was a girl. I gave a start, 
which shook the bed like a passing convulsion. She saw the necessity 
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from this of my being told no more. She was a kindly-hearted old 
woman. She laid the baby in its crib and came to the bedside. 

At this moment Major Rivers entered. The nurse left my side as 
he approached me. He inclined and kissed my forehead, constrainedly 
I thought, and whispered that he had already made an effort to see 
me, but had been prohibited. The old nurse who was watching me 
closely noticed an intense look of sorrow harden upon my face; she 
beckoned to the Major to be gone. He gave me another kiss, then 
stole on tiptoe round to where my child lay sleeping. 

I watched him with passionate eagerness. His features did not 
change their expression of resolute composure. He remained in one 
attitude for several moments, then, nodding to me, went softly away. 

The desire to see my child after he had left grew desperately 
strong. My almost angry supplications embarrassed the nurse. 
Nevertheless she remained firm. “May I not nurse it ?” I demanded. 
No, I had no strength. I could give no nourishment. Both might 
die, I was told. 

I then grew suspicious. Why wasI deprived of the sight of my 
babe? Weak, wondering, infinitely sad, I turned my head upon the 
pillow and lay still. 

The time passed. I heard the weary ticking of the clock on the 
mantelpiece. I heard the gas blowing from the coal in the grate. 
Presently I looked around. ‘The nurse, who had been up the whole of 
the preceding night, sat in an armchair with her mouth open, asleep. 
I watched her intently ; she did not move. 

I crept noiselessly out of bed. My limbs trembled in their weak- 
ness beneath the weight of my body. My head was dizzy. I 
crawled rather than walked to the crib, and beheld my child. She 
slept. Its eyes were closed. Very placid were the little features. 
My hope coined out of the unformed face a resemblance to Major 
Rivers. I felt happier. I did not dare look longer—dared not kiss, 
lest I should awaken it. I tottered back to my bed. 

The hours rolled on. Night came. 

, “I must see my child before I can sleep,” I said. 


“Hush! don’t talk so strongly. You shall have a kiss,” answered 
the nurse. 


“T must have her in my arms.” 
“That's out of the question, mum. You mustn’t sit up.” 


“Then lay her by my side on the pillow with her face turned 
towards mine.” 


The woman hesitated. 

“Why do you hesitate?” Iexclaimed. “I have seen her. When 
you were asleep I got out of bed, and looked at her. She is 
pretty, and I want to see her again. Why do you keep her from 
me ?” 


x 2 
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A blank look overspread the nurse’s face. She paused irresolutely. 

“Tf you think that the sight of my own child will do me any 
harm,” I continued, “ you are mistaken. Iam much more likely to 
be made very ill by not being permitted to see it.’ 

It was no sooner by my side than I clasped it. I covered its 
face with kisses; then an eager anxiety to see more of it seized me. 
But here I was arrested by the nurse, who told me I was killing it. 

I saw the expression of doubt confirming itself on the nurse’s face 
as she took the child from me, and carried it to the fire. 

“There!” she exclaimed, with a burst of forced and nervons 
pleasantry of manner, as she held my child up to me, “ there’s a little 
beauty for you! There’s a little angel !” 

I looked. I saw that the child's back was curved—that its limls 
were disproportioned. With strange composure I said : 

“ The child is deformed, nurse, is it not?” 

The woman tossed the baby without reply, chattering to it as if sLe 
would drown my questions. 

I repeated the question. 

“Deformed, mum!” answered the nurse, looking at me with 
uncertain gaze through her spectacles; “ it’s delicate; but it'll grow 
strong. There’s plenty of muscle here, I warrant you. ‘To be sure it 
hasn’t all the uprightness of some babies; but I don’t place 10 
confidence in first appearances.” 

I gathered some consolation from this, and believed that what I saw 
in the child that resembled deformity was in reality incidental to 
earliest infancy. But my feelings at this discovery are drowned 
in my recollection by those which followed a discovery at a later 
date. 

The nurse had taken my child on her knees one evening and was 
placing it in an upright posture. The child’s face was turned towards 
mine. 

“ Nurse,” I said, “ is there not a strange dull look in baby’s eyes? 
Their expression is as vacant as if she were asleep. A baby dces not 
sleep with its eyes open, does it?’ | 

Even had the nurse meditated a falsehood, the shrill cry from baby 
that followed my question would have silenced her. 

“Nurse !” I repeated, in a frightened whisper—I was too weak for 
louder utterance— Tell me, is there anything wrong with baby’s 
eyes ?” 

The smile that even under the most trying circumstances usually 
sat on the nurse’s good-tempered face vanished. She could only glance 
from me to the baby. 

My head sank upon the pillow. I pressed my hand lightly to my 
forehead. I whispered : 

_ “Ts it blind?” 
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There was a pause. Presently the nurse answered : 
“She is blind. It would be a shame and a wickedness not to tell 
you the truth”... 


I heard her reply so far. What followed fell dead upon me. I 
fainted. 


CuHapren XVII. 


My troubled mind reacting upon a body impaired by suflering in- 
duced a condition of languor and pain that held me chained to my 
bed for six weeks. Interminably long did the time appear. The 
days travelled tardily as a sluggishly-drawn chain, and the passage of 
each link seemed to comprise an immeasurable period. 

The minds of the sick grow irritable and imaginative. Four narrow 
walls bounded my present world; no rumours, no gossip, came from 
without. Yet without lay my life, my hopes, my future. As I could 
not see I imagined, and imagination made me miserable. My thoughts 
from morning till night ran upon Major Rivers. I saw him but 
rarely. Sometimes he might prolong his visits; but their good effect 
upon me was nullified by the protracted absence which followed them. 

But I was blessed with a source of consolation. At first unutter- 
able feelings had swelled my heart against my child. The fatality of 
its disfigurement had filled me with despair. Bitterly, almost 
savagely, I complained in secret of this misfortune. For the first 
few days my babe at once fascinated and repelled me. But the 
instincts of the mother grew. I pondered much in silence, watching 
it. By degrees its deformity became beauty; its sightless eyes 
suggestions of wildest and most heart-stirring sympathy. My heart 
expanded with its expansion; my love grew with its growth. To 
have it always in my arms became a craving. The stamp of mis- 
fortune so indelibly impressed upon it became in my eyes the seal of 
the sublimest sanctification. 

Major Rivers testified neither pleasure nor disappointment. I 
was prepared for disappointment, and desired its expression; for I 
guessed that if there were love there would be some token of its exist- 
ence. But his silence confirmed my fears as to his increasing coldness. 
I endeavoured to console myself with the belief that his affection 
for the child would come by-and-by. I knew him to be capable of 
love for children by the sorrow he had manifested at the death of his 
own boy, and by frequent and recurring tits of tenderness which he 
exhibited towards him whilst he lived. I remembered too that he had 
not displayed very great love for Charlie when he was yet a suckling ; 
for had he not consented to part with him tome? and had he not 
made fewer excursions to see him when he was at Lorton than he 
would have done had he loved the boy more? And I had to consider 
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as well that I, far more than Charlie, had been the occasion of these 
visits. rom all this I endeavoured to prevail upon myself that Major 
Rivers’ indifference towards my child in reality signified but little; 
and I found help towards arriving at this conclusion in my nurse, who 
assured me that fathers as a rule cared little for their children until 
they could speak. 

I descended to the parlour for the first time one Saturday. It was 
a lovely afternoon. A fresh breeze whipped the keen sky into a 
creamy froth of chasing clouds which mellowed without darkening the 
sunlight. Well protected from the wind, Chester House shone bask- 
ing in the light. The tall trees with which the edifice was environed 
acknowledged only the salutation of the breeze by the tremulous 
motion of the leaves on their topmost boughs. Baby was to be brought 
to me presently, and I lay upon a sofa awaiting her. The change 
of apartment and air had given me fresh spirits. 

I saw Major Rivers open the garden gate and come up the walk. 
He did not see me at the window ; his face was slightly flushed ; there 
was a smile on his lips; such a smile as haunts the face after a plea- 
sant greeting or a hopeful farewell. I heard the hall-door close; the 
scraping of feet on the door mat. Then he sauntered into the room. 
He held a lighted cigar in his hand; his hat, which he had not re- 
moved, was slightly tilted. I noticed with quick eyes an assumption of 
juvenility in his manner which was at once unusual and unbecoming. 

The smile instantly vanished on his catching sight of me. He 
started with manifest confusion, and a look of embarrassment swept 
across his face. He rapidly removed his hat, as if conscious and 
ashamed of the position in which I saw it, and laid his cigar upon the 
table. 

“T had no notion of finding you here,” he exclaimed. 
never told me you were coming down.” 

“Are you not glad to see me down ?” I asked reproachfully. 

“ Of course I am,” he answered laconically. 

“T dare say you have managed to get on very well without me, have 
you not ?” 

He gave me a quick look, anxious to detect any implication in my 
speech. Noting nothing but an expression of love, he responded : 

“T missed you at first a good deal, Maggie. But you see you've 
been absent from me now six weeks. Familiarity, you know, always 
comes to the rescue after a while. Habit teaches us forgetfulness.” 

“Do you think so? Not invariably, I think. There are some 
regrets which time cannot dissipate.” 

“ Maternity,” he exclaimed, with a laugh, “has evidently not cured 
you of your old girlish trick of moralising. How do you contrive 
to keep the source of your sentimentality so unchoked ?” 

** Because the stream flows from a purifying source,” I said. 


“ Nurse 
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© Come, that is good sterling egotism. I wish I could believe in 
myself and in my sentiment like you. But then you are young. 
Time finds us fools and leaves us cynics.” 

“You mean that men find women fools and leave them cynics ?” 

“Tf you please. But it is Time, all the same, who is at the bottom 
of it. Does my smoking annoy you ?” 

I shook my head. 

“When do you mean to go out?” he asked, lighting his cigar. 
“Why not go out this afternoon? The day is fine, the wind warm. 
Shall I go and order the carriage ?” 

“Nurse will be down presently with baby, and I will ask her.’ 

“But while you are waiting for nurse the evening will have 
stepped in to chill you. Where is nurse? Upstairs?” 

I answered “ Yes,” but as I spoke nurse came in holding baby, 
dressed, and ready for a walk. 

“We're just going to take a step round the house; we shan’t be 
long. Kiss your little daughter, papa,” she continued, holding the 
baby out to the Major. He bent his head, but I do not believe his lips 
touched the veil. 

“T think Mrs, Rivers ought to be out, nurse,” said he. “ What 
on earth makes you keep her so closely shut up ?” 

The nurse entered into an explanation of her treatment of me; 
but he irritably pooh-poohed her remarks, and declared that I ought 
to go out for a drive that afternoon. The nurse protested; the 
Major insisted. I felt gratified at his solicitude, and imagining that 
my acquiescence might please him attested my readiness for a drive. 
But here the nurse stepped in. She was going to leave me, she 
said, in a day or two, and she would take it as heartless on my part 
if I insisted upon disobeying her at the last moment. 

I saw the Major growing very angry at her opposition. 

“If you were to mind your own business a little more, Nurse,” 
he said, “you would probably deal out your eloquence more eco- 
nomically. I tell you that Mrs. Rivers has already been confined to 
her house too long, and that if she lays the slightest value upon my 
advice she will profit from it by going out for a drive at once.” 

“If you want to become a widower for the second time, sir,” said 
the nurse, “ Mrs. Rivers’ taking your advice will put you on the right 
road to it.” 

The major grew scarlet. He glared at the woman as if he would 
murder her. It was a most unwarrantable piece of impertinence, 
yet I could plainly see he was at a loss to know how to resent it. 
There was a dead silence. Turning to me he exclaimed furiously, “ I 
suppose I have to thank vow for this ?’ 

I opened my lips to reply, but he marched out of the room, 
slamming the door after him. 
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“ Nurse,” I said, “ your remark to Major Rivers has given me great 
pain. It was unnecessary and impertinent.” 

“ Major Rivers deserves more talking to than Ido. You may call 
it impertinence, but I can’t stand by and see you wronged”—— 

“Wronged!” I exclaimed, in an agitated manner. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

But I dreaded to follow up my question. 

“The simple truth is this,” she said; “there’s been a young lady 
visiting here almost every day. She comes at a regular hour— 
about now. ‘The girl who let her in told me that she made a pretence 
to come to ask after you. But the Major always received her, made 
her come in, and there those two would sit, I've heard, taking no 
more thought of you than if you had no existence.” 

My fixed gaze alarmed the nurse. She soothingly patted me 
on the shoulder, bidding me not mind, for husbands were but men, 
after all, and that now that I was down I should be able to look after 
these matters for myself. 

“ Did you hear the name of this young lady?” I said. 

“No, mam. But Sarah described her to me as somewhat handsome.” 

“Was her name Miss Burgoyne ?” 

She was about to reply, when suddenly pointing her finger at the 
window, she exclaimed : 

“ That’s the young lady coming now, mam.” 

I looked and saw Miss Burgoyne opening the gate leading to the 
house. My first impulse was to withdraw from the window ; but ere 
I had time to do so she had seen me. For a moment she paused; I 
remarked the pause clearly, and noted it as a momentary impulse on 
her part to return. But to return was evidently out of the question. 
With a graceful bow and a pleasant smile she came forward. 

My heart swelled with indignation. I could understand now the 
reason of Major Rivers wishing me to drive out. I had consoled my- 
self for a moment with a dream of a renewal of his tenderness in his 
obvious solicitude; but upon that solicitude I was forced now to 
place this heartbreaking construction. 

Should I deny myself to this woman? She had seen me, it is 
true; but I cared little for the rudeness of denying her admission. 
But my rage made me resolute to meet her. I would confront the 
creature who, under the mask of concern for my health, was secretly 
ruining me. 

I heard her knock—a quick, anxious knock. In a few moments 
she was shown into my room. 

“Tlow are you, my dear Mrs. Rivers?” she exclaimed, fluently, 
without a vestige of the nervousness I had anticipated in her manner. 
“Do let me congratulate you most heartily on your restoration to 
health. And that is the darling little baby? Oh, nurse, I must 
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have one peep—one little peep—and just a kiss.” She approached 
and looked at my child, from whose face the nurse had angrily 
drawn the veil. 

I watched her with stony eyes. 

“ What alittle beauty! The very image of you, Mrs. Rivers. How 
I doat upon babies! What a pretty little nose !” 

She came and took a seat on the sofa by my side. “ You are looking 
much better than either mamma or I would have expected,” she said. 
“T am sure mamma would have called had she thought you would 
have been up to receive her. She will be so glad to meet and talk 
with you about your darling baby. There are so many things a 
young mother requires to be taught.” And she laughed rather shrilly. 

“T have to thank you, Miss Burgoyne, for many inquiries after my 
health,” I said slowly, my speech labouring in the angry feelings that 
possessed me. 

“Not atall. I am sure it has afforded me very great pleasure to 
hear of your progress.” 

“Indeed, your solicitude has been incessant.” 

She was ‘evidently resolved to notice nothing. She merely laughed 
and said : 

“You see we are pretty close neighbours.” A walk here from my 
house is easily accomplished.” 

I was silent. I was meditating the conduct I should pursue. I 
had sense enough left me to understand that any display of passion on 
my side would hardly fail, in the presence of so cool an opponent, to 
end in my defeat. I looked at her contemptuously. Her glance 
wandered from mine. 

“Miss Burgoyne,” I said, “ your concern for my health has not 
brought you to this house. Some other purpose has induced this 
visit. You have come to meet Major Rivers. This meeting with 
me is unexpected and no doubt disappointing. But do not be cast 
down. Major Rivers is in the house; I will request his presence ;” 
saying which I rose and touched the bell. 

My abrupt aggression had made Miss Burgoyne recoil. Drawing 
herself up shé assumed a haughty air. But in spite of her haughti- 
ness I could see that she watched me furtively ; evidently not at all 
certain of the person she had to deal with, and wondering what sort 
of character I should discover in this contest. 

I bade the servant summon Major Rivers. I sat with compressed 
lips, with my back partially turned towards Miss Burgoyne, with my 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“Pray, Mrs. Rivers,” she began, after a pause, “ will you be good 
enough to inform me what construction I am to place upon this 
reception ? I am really ignorant of the reason of this treatment.” 

I turned slowly and looked her full in the face. All the contempt, 
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the dread, the bitterness that were in my heart went forth from my 
eyes. She struggled to keep her gaze fixed on mine, but it fell in 
spite of her, and she commenced nervously twitching at the fingers of 
her glove. 

“Do you want a reason?” I exclaimed. “I don’t think you do. 
But if a reason be necessary I can give it by telling you my opinion 
of you: you are a bold, foolish, bad woman. Now you have a 
reason.” 

She rose to her feet, and glanced about the room as if meditating 
flight. But footsteps sounded outside. ‘The tread was evidently 
familiar to her, for she accepted the sound as a cue, and burst into 
tears. In spite of my hate and my rage I saw how beautiful she 
looked in her simulated woe. 

Major Rivers entered. He stood at the door, glancing from me to 
Miss Burgoyne. He had evidently been prepared to look surprised 
at finding a visitor, but the false look fell away like a scale before the 
true look of surprise that filled his face on witnessing Miss Burgoyne 
in tears. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” he exclaimed sternly. 

“T have dared to tell Miss Burgoyne her true character, Major 
Rivers,” I cried. ‘“ Will you hear it ?” 

“Be composed, Miss Burgoyne,” he said, going over to her; “ pray 
be seated. You have had, I suppose, the misfortune to find Mrs. Rivers 
in a bad temper. ‘This common infirmity need not provoke your 
tears.” She took the chair he handed to her, and stepping to the 
mantelpiece he leant against it, looking at me with a vindictive gleam 
in his clear eye. 

** What do you mean by talking of character?” he exclaimed. “ Are 
we servants, that we come to you for our credentials ?” 

The “ our,” implying sympathy with my rival, stung me to the quick. 

“ Major Rivers,” I said, “if your love for me is gone I can offer 
no explanation that will be intelligible to you.” 

“What enigmas are these you are trying to perplex us with ?” 
he exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘ Miss Burgoyne, will you be more candid 
than Mrs. Rivers, and explain the reason of your tears ?” 

She looked up at him with her beautiful humid eyes, and answered, 
“T can understand nothing, Major Rivers. I only know that Mrs. 
Rivers has deeply insulted me.” 

“ How ?” 

“She called me a ‘ bold, foolish, wicked, woman.’ ” 

He turned upon me at once. ‘TJs this true 7” 

“So true,” I responded, “that were she in the presence of her 
Maker she might repeat it with the calmest certainty. I meant it.” 

My coolness—I was very cool now—seemed at first to have no 
other effect upon the Major than to discomfit him. But I could 
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see him working himself into a passion, that he might achieve by 
bluster what he never could have accomplished by calmness. 

“ How could you so address a young lady whose sole motive in call- 
ing is an anxious interest in your health ?” 

“ You know you are speaking a falsehood, Major Rivers,” I replied, 
coldly eyeing him. “You must be truthful if you wish me to con- 
descend to a discussion on such a topic.” 

“ Condescend !” exclaimed Miss Burgoyne, with a toss of her head. 

I continued, addressing the Major : 

“T waive my claims to your name. I speak to you now as Margaret 
Holmes. I am the girl, Major Rivers, who was taken from my home 
—wretched, insecure, but always honest—under the most sacred 
pledges from you that I should be your wife. Iam not your legal 
wife—I know it ; no legal sanction connects us. I anticipate that re- 
proach from her,” pointing without looking at Miss Burgoyne. “ But 
if there be a law in honour—if there be aught that is binding in vows 
made utterly solemn by the innocence that accepted them—I am your 
wife, Major Rivers; not to be sundered from you by the intrigues of 
an interloper—not to be degraded into an outcast by the caprice of 
your heart.” 

The exertion of speaking overcame me. Miss Burgoyne gave the 
Major a meaning glance. But my language had some effect, my 
closing words left him thoughtful and sombre. 

“Miss Burgoyne,” he said, “you have been inadvertently admitted 
into some of the secrets of domestic life. The lesson may so far 
profit you as to make you guard against a common infirmity on the 
part of your sex, which is, to exact in proportion to the generosity of 
the donor—to make him who gives much give much more.” 

She rose with a bright smile. Her eyes were long since dried. 


With a stiff bow to me, she passed through the door held open by the 
Major, and left the house. 


Cuarrer XVIII. 


I am tempted to linger longer upon this period of my troubles than 
the interest of my story allows; my feelings were of that tumultuous 
and complex character which seems to find some compensation in 
speaking of them. 

I beheld myself now the victim of a conspiracy, prosecuted, how- 
ever, by so subtle an agency as to leave me in despair as to how 
T was to defeat it. I will not deny now that had I been a legal 
wife I should have beheld with less torment the web which my rival 
was slowly spinning round the Major. A just feeling of indignation 
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and contempt might have cooled the ardour of my love; my outraged 
affection might have even taught me to hate; and in the security at 
least of an honourable position I might have contemplated with in- 
creasing unconcern the gradual estrangement of my husband. 

But I now understood that the success of my rival would not fuil 
to plunge me into the abyss of degradation. Selfishness and terror 
mastered my reason. There was nothing to prevent Major Rivers 
marrying Miss Burgoyne, whilst that step would leave me a dis- 
honoured woman. 

I saw but little of the Major after Miss Burgoyne had left the 
house ; he passed the evening out, where I knew not until the follow- 
ing day, when I learnt that he had been driven to Heathfield. I had 
therefore plenty of leisure to indulge my grief in secret. I plainly 
saw that no appeals were likely now to influence him. Had I not 
twice in a few hours passionately addressed him? Had he not re- 
sponded to my supplications by silence? I felt that unless I could hit 
upon some right course of action and pursue it promptly I was lost. 

What was I to do? Restlessly I tossed upon the sofa, straining 
thought to a point of agony; but to my questioning I could elicit 
no response. Sometimes I thought I would leave him. I would 
seek a temporary asylum elsewhere. My absence might renew his 
affection; my vacant place might trouble him, he might write and 
ask me to return. Idle dreams! Might I not by leaving him be 
actually carrying out his wishes? Might he not excuse his future 
conduct—whatever it might be—by advancing my desertion as a 
justifiable reason for his own cruelty? And more—what asylum had 
I to choose? Ivy Lodge was out of the question. To Aunt Emma I 
knew too well that repentance and remorse were expiations for a past 
that would come too late. Above all, I should only leave him in the 
hope of a recall; and if Aunt Emma should harbour me under the 
condition of my never returning to the man who meant to betray me 
it would render her hospitality impossible for me to accept. Could I 
find no other refuge than Ivy Lodge? None. I was poor; if I left 
Chester House I should leave it without means, and without means 
where was I to procure even a lodging ? 

I asked myself the question: Who is Miss Burgoyne? Did the 
Major know? I doubted. Suppose that I commenced some in- 
quiries about her? Suppose that I should find her to be precisely 
the character that she appeared—bold, beautiful; a friend of a bad 
man, Sir Geoflry Hamlyn; the daughter—<f the daughter—of a 
common, vulgar mother ; antecedents unknown.” 

I determined to find out who she was. My blood tingled in my 
veins. I felt I had hit upon an assured method to triumph. When I 
had gathered all the particulars of her past life I would lay the 
narrative before the Major. In the details which I would place 
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before him he would read the story of a bad life and a wicked con- 
spiracy. ‘The scales which blinded him would fall from his eyes. He 
would turn to me with gratitude, pity, and remorse, and in an almost 
tragical experience I might find the seeds of a more devoted and a 
more enduring love. 

But how was I to commence operations? It was plain I could not 
prosecute these inquiries myself; an incapacity to follow out any clue 
that a primary investigation might disclose, would render my endea- 
vour useless. It was plain that I must rely upon the vigilance of 
another. 

But on whom? I remembered having read of private inquiry 
offices in the newspapers. A morning journal lay at hand ; I seized it, 
ran my eye hastily through it, and found : 

“Private inquiries into matters of all kinds and degrees conducted 
with care and despatch by an experienced ex-detective. Strictest 
secrecy assured. Address B. X.,” &e. 

Without a moment’s hesitation I took a sheet of paper and wrote 
to “B. X.” that I had an important secret to unravel and that I 
should be glad of his help. I desired that he would state his terms 
by return of post, and I gave him my initials to write to at the post- 
office at Newtown. 

I knew no one to whom I could better entrust the postage of my 
letter than my nurse, who took the letter, and on the following day I 
sent her to the post-office with my card. She returned with a letter. 
I was in the nursery when she came back; I could therefore open and 
read the missive in security. It was written in an educated hand 
and in an educated language. The writer stated that he could not 
possibly name any terms until the lady had acquainted him with the 
nature of the duty she wished fulfilled. He would be happy to wait 
upon the lady at her own residence, or he could be consulted at his 
office by appointment. 

I pondered a moment. It was imperative that I should meet him. 
But where? It would be impossible to allow him admission to Chester 
House. Major Rivers would be certain to hear of his visit, and my 
stratagem would be useless. Chance favoured me in my nurse. I 
knew that she had some friends living in the neighbourhood; and 
I asked her if she knew of any acquaintance who would allow me to 
make her house a rendezvous for a meeting. To disarm her suspicion 
I informed her that I had left several heavy debts unsettled in Lon- 
don; that I was unwilling that my husband should hear of them, 
and that the only means I had in my power of discharging them lay 
in disposing of a portion of my jewellery. Being unable to get to 
London I had requested a jeweller to visit me. My only object in 


transacting the business away from my own home was to secure 
secrecy. 
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I accordingly named an hour on the following afternoon for 
Mr. Henry Lorrimer—such was the name appended to “B. X.”’s 
letter—to meet me at a Mrs. Snell’s. This letter was posted at an 
hour which ensured its delivery on the same day. 

The morning was wet and windy. I detested the weather, for I 
feared that if it lasted I should find no excuse to leave the house. 
Fortunately at twelve o'clock the sun shone ; the wind fell; the clouds 
dispersed and left a mild, humid sky. Major Rivers went out at one 
o'clock. I asked him where he was going; he replied he hardly knew 
—anywhere. Would I like to accompany him? A few weeks 
before I would have hailed such an offer; now I knew that it was 
preferred in the belief or hope that it would be rejected. I declined 
on the plea of having promised to take a short walk with nurse and 
baby. 

At two o'clock I dressed myself and started forth with the nurse 
and my little girl. The buoyant sunshine warmed me; the mild wind 
caressed me. ButI stepped forward full of trouble and anxiety. I 
dreaded, first, that the man might demand a sum which would exceed 
my means, and secondly, that having heard my story he might frankly 
avow his incapacity to help me. 

As I entered the house I inquired for Mrs. Snell. A little woman 
with a sympathetic face came forward, peering at me as she advanced 
and dropping a very obsequious curtesy. Dismissing her servant, 
she asked if I was Mrs. Rivers ? 

“Yes,” Ianswered. “I hope my nurse has thoroughly explained to 
you my reason for procuring the use of your house for a short time ?” 

“Tn a perfectly satisfactory manner, mam,” she responded. “ The 
gentleman you expect is waiting for you in my back parlour.” 

A tall thin man rose from a chair as I entered. He had very 
small but very keen eyes; he was smooth-shorn as a priest; and 
with just hair enough to obviate all risk of its being detected even 
beneath a bobwig. He gave me an inquisitive and searching glance, 
then placing a chair for me on one side of a small table, took a seat 
facing me. There was a formality in his conduct which somewhat 
unnerved me; but the moment he spoke I was made to feel by his 
searching manner that I was in the presence of as useful an instru- 
‘ment for my purpose as I could wish. 

“ We need lose no time, madam,” he began, clasping his hands on 
the table. “I commend your discretion in removing the scene of this 
meeting from your own house. But you are doubtless here under 
some excuse, and it would be unwise to protract your stay by any 
unnecessary conversation. If you will kindly state to me the secret 
you wish me to investigate ?” 


He bent his small eyes upon me with the attention and formality of 
a judge. I commenced at once. 
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He bowed his head in token of attention, but without removing his 
eyes from my face. 

“My husband—I call him husband, but I am the sister of his 
first wife—my husband’s name is Major Rivers. He resides at Chester 
House. Some time ago he was introduced to a young person named 
Miss Burgoyne, by a common friend, Sir Geoffry Hamlyn. During 
my confinement, from which I have but recently recovered, I have 
heard strange rumours relative to Major Rivers and Miss Burgoyne— 
rumours which make me clearly perceive that unless I take some 
measure to disenchant Major Rivers I shall be abandoned by him 
for my rival.” 

Another nod. 

“The only means that I can conjecture to procure this end is to 
discover who Miss Burgoyne is. I suspect her character. I want to 
confirm my suspicions. If I can prove this to Major Rivers, the 
illusion will vanish, and he will be once more afree man. She herself 
resides in Newtown and with a mother, a vulgar old woman, who calls 
herself Mrs. Burgoyne, but I do not believe she 7s the mother. There 
is no possible resemblance whatever between them.” 

I saw a faint fast-vanishing smile pass over the grave saturnine 
features of Mr. Lorrimer. He resumed: 

“ What is their address ?” 

I stated it. He opened a pocket-book and noted it down. 

“ How long have they resided here ?” 

“ That is what I want you to find out.” 

He made another entry in his note-book. 

“Will you kindly describe the person of the gentleman who intro- 
duced Major Rivers to Miss Burgoyne ?” 

He wrote as I described. He took also Sir Geoffry’s address. 

“T think this will do,” he said, slipping the elastic over his note- 
book, and replacing it in his pocket. “If my suspicions are right I 
think I can tell you what all this means.” 

“What does it mean ?” 

“Tt is one of the commonest of bad cases in certain classes of society. 
I should say that Mrs. Burgoyne is a ‘dummy,’ that Miss Burgoyne 
is Sir Geoffry’s mistress, and that the whole thing is a ‘plant’ on 
Major Rivers. Pray, madam, how old may Major Rivers be ?” 

I gave him the Major’s age. 

“So old! Extraordinary, madam, is it not, that the older some 
men grow the easier it is to make fools of them ?” 

“You think then that this is a conspiracy ?” I exclaimed. 

“T can’t say, madam. I can only reply that it looks very much 
like one.” 

“Should I be justified in hinting as much to Major Rivers ?” 

“TI think you had better not, madam. If he’s so fascinated as you 
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say he is he won’t believe you unless you can produce proofs. He'll 
merely call you jealous, and you'll only weaken the force of the facts 
by anticipating them when you come to lay them before him.” 

“ And will you be able to find out all that is necessary ?” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“ And what will be your terms?” 

He reflected. He seemed to calculate. Presently he answered, 
“ Filty pounds.” 

“ When am I to pay you?” I said, not disconcerted by the amount, 
having made up my mind to expect some such demand. 

“T shall require twenty pounds as a deposit, and the remaining 
thirty when the business is finished.” 

I had fortunately provided myself with all the money I had in the 
world, i.e., two ten-pound notes and eight sovereigns in gold. I 
banded him the notes. He received them with the gravest composure, 
and drawing out a printed form requested me to sign it. As I affixed 
my signature I barely noticed that it was an agreement to pay a 
nameless sum on the conclusion of, &c. He took the paper from me 
after I had signed it, and bade me see that he filled up the blank with 
the words “thirty pounds.” 

“You promise me success ?” I said, rising. 

‘The character of our business,” he responded, “ prohibits us from 
promising anything to our clients, madam. But this I may promise 
you, that every effort needful for success will be made by me to carry 
out your wishes.” 

“When shall I hear from you?” I said, pausing at the door which 
he held open for me. 

“ As soon as ever I have anything to tell you, madam,” he replied. 
“Shall I continue addressing you at the post-office here?” 

Yes.” 

I then went downstairs. The dressmaker stood at the door con- 
versing with my nurse. As I passed out I slipped a sovereign into 
her hand. The munificence of the donation obviously confirmed her 
belief in the truth of what my nurse had told her relative to the 
disposal of my jewellery. 








